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Xiterar^  anb  Scientific 


The  Queen. 


BY    REV.    N.    BURWASIl,    LL.D.,    S.T.D. 


TN  a  short  time  this  revered  familiar  term,  which,  for  the  Hfetime  of 
most  men  now  living,  has  signified  but  one,  will  have  a  new  appli- 
cation, and  we  shall  be  forced  to  say  Queen  Victoria,  as  we  say  Queen 
Anne  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  the  century  has  ended  the  longest, 
the  most  eventful,  the  most  glorious  reign  in  English  history.  It  has 
not  been  distinguished  by  the  greatest  military  events  in  English 
annals,  although  in  feats  of  British  valor  it  has  at  least  equalled  any 
era  of  the  past.  But  in  literature,  in  science,  in  art,  in  the  revolution- 
ary progress  of  industry,  in  the  extension  of  commerce,  in  the  growth 
of  empire,  in  the  rise  of  colonies  into  nations,  in  the  development  of 
the  freest  and  most  perfect  political  system  the  world  has  known,  in 
the  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  history  of  great  men  in  every  walk 
of  life,  in  the  growth  of  great  benevolent  enterprise,  and  in  the  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  religious  life,  the  reign  of  Victoria— as  it  is 
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already  proudly  called,  the  Victorian  Era — stands  easily  foremost  in 
the  files  of  our  history.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendor  of  great 
events  and  achievements  of  her  reign,  and  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  of 
illustrious  names  who  have  all  contributed  to  the  glory  of  her  age  and 
reign,  the  Queen's  own  personality  stands  uneclipsed  by  all  the  great- 
ness of  her  surroundings.  She  stands  herself  preeminent  in  her  own 
sphere,  and  in  the  glory  of  her  reign.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  nobility  of  her  moral  character,  to  the 
perfect  purity  and  rectitude  of  her  household  and  court,  and  to  the 
simple  sincerity  and  depth,  as  well  as  intelligence  and  liberality,  of 
her  religious  spirit.  She  has  shown  herself  a  wise,  pure,  kind-hearted 
woman,  an  affectionate,  conscientious  mother,  a  loving  and  constant 
wife,  a  truly  devout  and  broad-minded  Christian  ;  her  life  has  been  a 
model,  not  merely  to  all  in  high  places,  but  to  all  humanity.  Seldom 
in  the  world's  history  has  the  perfection  of  her  conduct  and  character 
been  equalled.  But  magnificent  as  these  personal  qualities  have  been, 
she  has  been,  after  all,  pre-eminent  as  Queen  of  England.  A  promi- 
nent ecclesiastic  of  another  land  has  ventured  the  opinion  that  her 
greatness  did  not  lie  in  her  intellectual  qualities.  We  think  this 
decidedly  a  mistake.  We  doubt  if  any  other  woman  of  the  century 
has  been  her  equal  in  the  exhibition  of  the  very  highest  type  of  mental 
power.  She  was  not  a  poet,  or  an  artist,  or  a  scientist,  or  a  scholar, 
or  an  orator,  for  to  these  things  she  was  not  called.  She  was  a  Queen, 
and  we  venture  to  think  the  greatest  ruler  of  her  age.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  the  monarch  of  the  British  Empire  is  but  a  figurehead, 
and  that  she  but  endorsed  the  measures  devised  and  proposed  by  the 
illustrious  statesmen  who  sat  at  her  council  board.  No  greater  mis- 
take could  be.  made.  Coming  to  the  throne  as  a  mere  girl  of  eighteen, 
she  entered  upon  her  high  duties  with  the  most  profound  moral  and 
religious  sense  of  their  importance  and  the  responsibility  involved. 
And  bringing  this  conscience  to  her  work,  she  made  it  her  business  to 
understand  every  question  presented  for  the  sanction  of  her  royal 
signature.  The  amount  of  mental  toil  involved  in  this  is  almost 
beyond  estimate.  The  problems  presented  during  her  reign  involved 
some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  modern  political  science.  Many 
of  them  involved  new  and  far-reaching  principles,  the  introduction  of 
new  and  powerful  moral  and  political  forces  into  the  working  of  the 
British  Constitution.  But  upon  each  of  them  she  held  herself  respon- 
sible to  form  a  judgment,  and  her  judgment  was  almost  universally 
true  and  righteous  and  good.  During  the  first  third  of  her  reign,  her 
wise,  able,  and  right-minded  husband  was  her  helper  in  this  difficult 
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and  responsible  work.  For  nearly  forty  years  she  has  braced  herself 
to  the  task  alone.  That  her  intellectual  energies  were  sufificient  for 
these  things,  down  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  facts  in  the  mental  history  of  humanity. 

Nor  was  this  immense  labor  a  mere  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  her 
own  personal  conscience.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  modern  English  history,  her  judgment 
turned  the  scale  and  shaped  the  destinies  of  nations  for  good. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  precious  memory  of  her  people  is  now 
her  faith  in  God  and  truth.  In  all  her  Empire  there  is  not  ^  Christian 
heart  to  day  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope  that 
she  has  inherited  "the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 


Gleanings. 

Some  Early  Cafiadian  Maga::ines. 


/^THER  magazines  which  came  into  existence  before  1850,  are  the 
^-^  Nova  Scotia  Magazine  (1789),  Quebec  Magazine  (1791-93),  and 
the  British  American  Register  (1803).  These  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  look  at.  The  Canadian  Magazine  and  Literary  Repository 
(1823-25),  and  the  Canadian  Revieiv  (1824-26),  are  in  this  city.  I  am 
also  unable  at  present  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Acadian  Magazine  or 
Literary  Mirror  (1826),  The  Canadian  Miscellany  (1828),  The  Museufn 
(1832-34),  The  British  Canadian  Literary  Gazette  (1840),  and  The 
Harbinger  (1842).  The  Snowdrop  (1847)  was  for  juveniles.  The 
most  important  literary  magazine  before  1850,  was.  the  Literary 
Garland,  of  Montreal  (1838-51).  In  it  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  study  of  our  early  literature,  which  is  now  in  process  of  exploita- 
tion. At  some  future  day  I  may  say  something  more  about  this 
creditable  publication. 

A  magazine  which  was  printed  in  London,  England,  the  first  volume 
of  which  is  dated  1839,  possesses  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  Canadians. 
It  is  the  Canadian  British  Atfierican  and  West  Lndian  Magazifte.  A 
history  of  Canada  occupies  a  very  considerable  space,  and  naturally 
the  rebellion  of  1837  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Judge  Hali- 
burton  ("Sam  Slick  ")  loomed  up  large  just  then,  and  Lord  Durham 
is  strongly  attacked.  Some  of  Mrs.  Moodie's  poetry  is  found  scat- 
tered through  the  pages,  articles  are  copied  from  the  Toronto  Fal- 
ladium  and  Patriot,   the  Cobourg   Star,   the  Montreal    Gazette  and 
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Courier,  and  various  other  provincial  papers.  There  is  an  account 
of  a  fancy  ball  at  Sheriff  Jarvis's,  in  Rosedale,  full  reports  on  sports  and 
regattas  in  Toronto,  and  a  good  description  of  Caer  Howell,  with  its 
bowling  and  other  games.  A  number  of  market  reports  make  very 
interesting  reading. 

"  My  dear  Henry, 

"  Allow  me  to  address  this  poem  to  your  notice,  that  in  so  doing 
I  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  affection  which  a  fond  Brother  entertains 
for  you." 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  "Deserted  Village,"  has  pathetically 
displayed  the  anguish  of  his  countrymen,  on  being  forced,  from  various 
causes,  to  quit  their  native  plains,  endeared  to  them  by  so  many 
delightful  recollections ;  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  regions' at  that  time 
unknown,  or  but  little  heard  of.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  astonishment  to  him,  could  he  have  known  that,  in  the  course 
of  events,  some  of  his  relations  were  to  be  natives  of  such  distant 
countries,  and  that  a  grandson  of  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  "Traveller,''  would  first  draw  his  breath  at  so  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where 

"Wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound." 

This  is  part  of  the  dedication  of  the  "  Rising  Village,"  a  poetic 
sketch,  in  562  lines,  of  the  growth  of  Acadia.  It  first  appeared  in 
1825,  and  later,  in  1834,  was  published  along  with  a  number  of  other 
poems  at  St.  John,  N.B.  The  author  is  Oliver  Goldsmith,  of  Anna- 
polis Royal,  N.S. 

A  few  lines  will  show  how  far  the  grandnephew  has  caught  the  style 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman. 

After  the  dedication  to  his  brother,  repeated  in  verse,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  the  greater  Oliver,  the  poet  dwells  on  the  beauties  and 
peace  of  English  landscapes. 

"  Compared  with  scenes  like  these,  how  lone  and  drear 
Did  once  Acadia's  woods  and  wilds  appear  ; 
Where  wandering  savages,  and  beasts  of  prey, 
Displayed,  by  turns,  the  fury  of  their  sway. 
What  noble  courage  must  their  hearts  have  fired. 
How  great  the  ardor  which  their  souls  inspired. 
Who,  leaving  far  behind  their  native  plain, 
Have  sought  a  home  beyond  the  Western  main." 
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Then  follows  a  description  of  the  first  clearing,  of  the  dangers  from 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  Indians,  until  the  settlement  grows  large  enough 
to  banish  all  disturbers  of  peace.  "The  arts  of  culture"  are  now 
introduced,  social  pleasures  increase,  churches  are  built,  the  pedlar 
blossoms  out  into  a  general  merchant,  the  doctor,  of  Httle  skill  'tis 
true,  and  the  poor  schoolmaster,  make  their  appearance,  and  progress 
is  made  on  every  hand.  But  vice  and  sorrow  also  come  on  apace, 
which  the  poet  emphasizes  by  the  story  of  Albert  and  Flora.  But 
virtue  is  predominant,  and 

"  How  sweet  it  is,  at  first  approach  of  morn, 
Before  the  silvery  dew  has  left  the  lawn, 
When  warring  winds  are  sleeping  yet  on  high, 
Or  breathe  as  softly  as  the  bosom's  sigh, 
To  gain  some  easy  hill's  ascending  height, 
Where  all  the  landscape  brightens  with  delight. 
And  boundless  prospects  stretched  on  every  side, 
Proclaim  the  country's  industry  and  pride." 

Then  follows  a  poetic  picture  of  Acadian  landscapes  in  spring, 
summer  and  winter.  All  this  change  and  improvement  has  been 
accomplished  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and  the  inhabitants  are  progres- 
sive, liberal-minded  and  cultured. 

The  poem  closes  with  a  prayer  that  Acadia's  name,  like  Britain's, 
may  "  be  graven  on  the  rolls  of  fame." 

"  May  all  thy  sons,  like  hers,  be  brave  and  free. 
Possessors  of  her  laws  and  liberty  ; 
Heirs  of  her  splendor,  science,  power  and  skill. 
And  tlirough  succeeding  years,  her  children  still. 
And  as  the  sun,  with  gende  dawning  ray, 
From  night's  dull  bosom  wakes,  and  leads  the  day, 
His  course  majestic  keeps,  till  in  the  height 
He  glows,  one  blaze  of  pure,  exhaustless  light  ; 
So  may  thy  years  increase,  thy  glories  rise, 
To  be  the  wonder  of  the  Western  skies  ; 
And  bliss  and  peace  encircle  all  thy  shore, 
Till  empires  rise  and  sink,  on  earth,  no  more." 
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Prohibition  as  a  Problem  of  Individual  and  Social 

Reform, 
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II. 


jy  A  UCH  of  the  opposition  to  prohibitory  legislation,  based  on  the 
^^  ^  disinclination  to  have  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  business  de- 
creased or  destroyed,  is  as  easy  to  understand  as  it  is  difficult  to 
overcome.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  opposi- 
tion to  prohibitory  legislation  arises  from  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
government  and  legislation  which  leads  to  a  suspicion,  distrust  or 
dislike  of  any  extension  of  collective  control. 

That  the  direct  antagonism  of  principles  underlying  the  opposing 
theories  regarding  collective  action  is  frequently  overlooked,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the  other  antagonism 
already  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  reality  "prohibition"  is  a 
complex  problem,  and  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  its  phases  the 
antagonisms  referred  to  need  not  enter.  Let  us  indicate  some  of 
these  phases,  and  then  single  out  the  one  in  which  we  shall  find  the 
most  direct  conflict  in  opinion,  the  most  radical  divergence  of  view. 

First,  we  have  the  purely  scientific  question  about  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  drug,  tobacco,  opium,  or  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  human 
organism  in  health  and  in  disease.  Here  doctors  may  differ  ;  still  it 
is  a  field  which  lends  itself  to  some  extent  to  experiment,  and  scientific 
examination  from  which  we  may  expect  more  and  more  unanimity 
with  increasing  scientific  knowledge.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  phy- 
sical effects  of  the  drug,  from  the  standpoint  of  health  or  impairment 
of  bodily  function,  we  have  the  question  concerning  what  we  may 
term  the  psycho-physical  effects  of  the  drug  in  health  and  in  disease. 
In  what  way  does  it  affect  the  nervous  system  and  show  itself  in  the 
feelings,  emotions,  passions  of  the  one  who  uses  the  drug?  Here, 
too,  it  is  a  matter  for  scientific  observation,  although  even  the  ordin- 
ary man  who  has  cultivated  powers  of  exact  observation  should  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  and  reliable  conclusion,  if  he  has  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  observe,  and  has  been  careful  to  observe 
accurately. 

Then  we  come  to  a  question  that  falls  more  within  the  province  of 
Political  iEconomy,  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  individual,, 
and  to  the  community,  from  the  use  of  the  drug  in  question. 
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As  a  subordinate  enquiry  along  the  same  line  would  follow  an 
enquiry  into  the  profit  or  loss  in  a  purely  financial  way  of  various 
schemes  for  regulating  the  trafific,  such  as  excise  duties,  high  and  low 
licenses,  restriction  of  number  of  places  selling,  restriction  of  hours  of 
sale,  the  Gothenburg  system,  etc.  An  enlightened  economist  would, 
of  course,  avoid  the  glaring  errors  of  many  amateur  debaters  on  this 
topic.  He  would  not,  from  a  national  standpoint,  confound  collecting 
with  producing  agencies.  He  would  not  conclude  that  a  direct  tax  is 
necessarily  a  national  misfortune,  if  it  shcmld  turn  out  that  it  imposed 
less  burden  than  some  indirect  tax  which  it  removed,  if  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  was  more  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay,  and  he  would 
not  overlook  indirect  gains  and  losses  from  the  various  plans  used  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  trafiic. 

Next  we  may  come  to  the  prudent  individual  who  desires  to  act 
wisely.  From  the  standpoint  of  expediency  he  may  consider  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  to  himself  of  using  the  drug.  What  effect 
has  it  on  his  efficiency  in  his  work  or  profession  ?  What  influence  in 
making  his  position  precarious  or  stable  ?  In  case  of  loss  of  a  position, 
how  does  the  habit  act  in  its  influence  on  the  views  of  employers  ? 
How  does  it  affect  the  social  standing  of  himself  and  his  family?  What 
bearing  has  it  on  the  class  ef  friends  he  and  his  family  will  form  ? 
What  bearing  on  the  future  of  his  family  ? 

The  individual  may  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  raise  more  distinctly 
moral  and  religious  issues.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  habit  on  his 
disposition  and  conduct  ?  Does  it  tend  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the 
habit  of  self-control  ?  Does  it  in  any  way  tend  towards  sensuality,  or 
sloth,  or  self-indulgence,  or  selfishness  ?  Does  it  tend  to  remove 
temptations  or  open  the  way  to  them  ?  Does  it  help  or  hinder  the 
power  to  resist  temptations  ?  Does  it  lead  to  more  careful  considera- 
tion for,  or  to  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  comfort  or  well-being  or  rights 
of  others  ?  Does  it  ever  lead  to  a  condition  of  temporary  irrespon- 
sibility, for  which,  however,  we  are  responsible,  because  voluntarily 
assumed  ? 

In  what  way  does  it  harmonize  with  or  antagonize  my  highest  aims, 
plans,  purposes  and  ideals  ? 

And  so  the  questions  may  continue  upward  through  the  moral  into 
the  religious  field. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  legislation  upon 
this  usage  and  traffic.  At  once  we  find  springing  up  the  two  opposing 
forces. 

Different  opinions  may  be  held  and  expressed  about  the  scientific 
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facts  observed  regarding  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  body  and 
disposition.  Varying  estimates  may  be  made  of  the  question  of  profit 
and  loss,  and  in  the  question  of  moral  or  religious  significance  there 
may  be  lack  of  complete  agreement.  But  in  all  this  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  not  brought  into  such  direct  antagonism  as  to  constitute  a 
conflict  of  opinions. 

Different  individuals  may  have  different  views  and  opinions,  and 
conclusions,  and  agree  to  differ.  But  when  we  come  to  state  action 
and  legislation,  we  are  attempting  to  decide  upon  one  mode  of  action, 
which,  if  adopted,  must  affect  each  one  in  the  community,  and  in 
whose  consequences  each  one  must  share,  and  at  once  it  becomes 
evident  that  difference  of  opinion  must  become  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  a  struggle  for  supremacy.  Now,  let  the  fittest  survive.  No  one 
need  try  to  shirk  this  conflict.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be 
avoided  if  we  are  to  remain  a  community  and  have  government  and 
legislation  of  any  kind. 

But  perhaps  we  have  gone  ahead  too  rapidly.  The  opponents  of 
Prohibition  may  say:  "We  take  the  ground  that  legislation  in  any  form 
whatever  is  illegitimate.  Legislation  is  a  form  of  governmental  con- 
trol. This  becomes  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
is  an  encroachment  by  government  upon  ground  beyond  its  jurisdic- 
tion." This  argument  is  seldom  put  in  such  a  general  and  sweeping 
form.  Government  and  legislation  in  general  is  not  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  merely  this  particular  proposed  kind  of  social  control.  In 
the  argument  against  legislation  the  objector  stands  upon  individual 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  society.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to 
select  the  phase  of  the  legislation  whereby  it  affects  the  man's  own 
7ise  of  the  drug  or  liquor.  He  carefully  avoids  discussing  the  traffic  in 
the  drug  because  the  individualistic  argument  against  encroachment 
loses  its  plausibility  when  applied  to  manufacture  and  sale,  for  these 
are  not  so  easily  claimed  as  "  individual  rights,"  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of  restriction  are  likely  to  place 
the  whole  emphasis  on  the  traffic,  manufacture  and  sale  as  a  social 
interchange,  as  a  kind  of  business,  and  like  all  other  forms  of  business, 
open  to  social  regulation  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  these  two  standpoints  are  reflected 
in  punishments  of  law-breaking  in  this  connection.  The  one  who 
sells  liquor  after  hours  breaks  a  certain  law.  The  one  who  buys  from 
him  breaks  the  same  law,  or  at  least  aids,  abets  and  bribes  the 
first  to  break  it.  But  in  many  cases  the  law  is  framed  and  the' 
punishments  are  enforced  only  against  the  first,  and  not  at  all  against 
the  second. 
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Even  in  the  limited  field  from  which  the  opponent  of  restriction 
"wishes  to  exclude  legislative  control,  when  confronted  with  an  extreme 
case  of  what  he  will  term  the  abuse  of  privilege  or  right,  where  the 
individual  makes  himself  a  nuisance  or  a  menace  to  his  neighbors,  he 
will  concede  that  some  supervision  or  restraint  is  required  or  allowa- 
ble. He  is  slower  in  admitting  the  right  or  propriety  of  interference 
if  the  individual  restricts  his  obnoxious  conduct  to  the  circle  of  his 
own  family. 

Yet  even  in  conservative  England,  where  a  man's  house  is  his  castle 
against  the  world,  law  has  stepped  in  to  say  that  certain  articles  of  fur- 
niture may  not  be  sold  or  pawned  by  the  husband  for  liquor,  such  as 
children's  clothing,  or  the  sewing  machine  or  washtub  by  means  of 
which  the  wife  provides  for  the  family. 

Very  few  of  the  opponents  of  restriction,  in  their  opposition  to  en- 
croachments of  government  upon  individual  rights,  are  extreme 
enough  or  logical  enough  to  absolutely  deny  a  place  for  govern- 
mental control ;  they  instinctively  feel  that  this  would  really  issue  in 
complete  anarchy.  One  of  the  points  on  wh'ich  the  opponent  of 
restriction  feels  himself  strong  and  secure  in  his  protest  against  inter- 
ference, is  in  asserting  that  government  should  not  interfere  in  a 
man's  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion.  This  seems  so  strong  a  claim 
that  it  is  usually  conceded,  but  having  gained  this  concession,  the 
opponent  of  restriction  frequently  slips  in  the  claim  that  a  certain 
kind  of  conduct  or  practice  is  with  him  a  matter  belonging  to  his  own 
sphere  of  opinion,  or  liberty  of  thought,  and  then  asks  for  exemption 
from  restriction  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  this  claim  is  illegitimate.  A  gov- 
ernment may  deem  it  right  or  wise  or  expedient  or  necessary,  to  refrain 
from  attempting  to  control  or  regulate  a  man's  opinions  or  convictions. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  even  from  the  standpoint  of  extreme  collectiv- 
ism, liberty  of  opinion  in  individuals  must  have  a  wide  extension  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  means  of  determining  what  form  of  collective 
action  expresses  most  adequately  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

But  the  moment  the  individual  proceeds  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  opinions  the  whole  discussion  takes  on  a  new  significance. 
Actions  go  forth  into  the  social  arena,  and  so  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  society. 

Let  a  man  hold  whatever  opinions  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  holds 
them,  but  if  he  once  lets  them  go,  expresses  them  even  in  words  or 
writing,  the  matter  is  different.  Another  individual  may  appeal  to 
government  to  protect  him  from  the  slander  or  libel  contained  in  the 
expressed  opinion. 
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Unfortunately  for  clearness  of  thought,  the  debate  has  been  carried 
on  by  both  parties  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  determining  when  a 
man's  action  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his  fellows.  Underlying  the  con- 
troversy is  a  conceded  element  or  point  of  agreement  that  has  not 
been  seriously  considered,  and  it  is  just  these  hidden  assumptions  that 
need  to  be  brought  to  light. 

There  is  assumed  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  that  there  is  a 
realm  of  action  entirely  belonging  to  the  individual  himself,  upon 
which  sphere  government  may  be  warned  ofif  as  a  trespasser.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  theory  of  State  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  central  government  can  deal  only  with 
such  matters  as  have  been  explicitly  conceded  to  it  by  the  State  in 
question,  and  all  matters  not  so  conceded  are  held  to  belong  entirely 
to  the  State  itself.  The  laws  regulating  divorce,  for  example,  are  regu- 
lated by  each  State,  and  thus  we  have  the  scandal  of  a  legal  marriage 
or  divorce  in  one  State  being  illegal  in  another.  Now  this  ''State- 
right  theory"  of  the  individual,  in  his  relation  to  the  community,  is 
perhaps  the  prevailing  one,  and  soaie  courage  is  required  to  boldly 
challenge  its  correctness.  It  assumes  an  individual  with  a  separate 
and  independent  realm  of  action  entirely  his  own.  Even  where  gov- 
ernment action  is  permitted,  it  is  regarded  as  a  concession  made  by 
the  individual  in  his  magnanimity  to  the  government.  Wherever 
government  attempts  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  this  inner  field,  it 
is  encroaching,  it  is  an  aggressor. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  talk  vaguely  about  the  field 
of  private  rights  than  to  locate  and  accurately  define  that  field.  May 
we  not  wax  bold  enough  to  question  the  whole  assumption  and  ask,  is 
there  any  kind  of  action  conceivable  that  keeps  itself  shut  up  in  an 
inner  circle  of  individual  control  and  in  no  way  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  others  ? 

The  individual  v/ould  be  the  one  who  possessed  and  controlled  this 
sphere.  The  individual  would  thus  be  capable  of  an  entirely  separ- 
ated and  independent  existence.  But,  pray,  what  kind  of  an  individual 
would  he  be,  so  circumscribed  and  limited  ? 

If  we  cease  talking  about  some  abstract  conception  of  an  individual, 
is  not  the  actual  concrete  individual  as  we  know  him,  on  every  side, 
intimately  and  vitally  related  to  society  ? 

Was  not  St.  Paul  nearer  the  truth  when  he  likened  the  members  of 
a  social  organization  to  the  members  of  one  body  ? 

The  individual  as  a  child  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  social  sur- 
rounding.    The  family,  the  primary  unit  of  society,  is  not  atomic. 
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The  family  is  not  a  separated  unit,  for  as  the  child  in  the  family  so 
the  family  in  the  State  is  bound  to  the  wider  life  and  dependent  upon 
it.  In  industrial  life  with  growing  civilization  the  ramifications  of 
interdependence  are  simply  innumerable. 

When  we  come  to  our  beliefs  and  opinions,  which  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  most  private  of  possessions,  can  it  be  claimed  that  they 
are  separated  absolutely  from  society?  Is  not  a  large  part  of  our 
mental  possessions  a  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  labors  and 
struggles  of  a  vast  army  of  thinkers  and  writers  ?  Is  not  their  contri- 
bution a  result  of  social  co-operation  ? 

But  even  where  we*  ourselves  add  to  the  stock  of  acquired  know- 
ledge by  our  own  thought,  is  this  something  that  belongs  to  an  individual 
absolutely  separated  from  other  individuals  ?  Not  so,  for  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  any  valuable  result  by  our  thinking,  we  must  think  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  great  logical  and  mathematical  principles  that  are 
no  man's  private  possession,  but  rather  social  or  universal. 

Even  in  our  moral  acts,  most  fundamentally  our  own,  the  signifi- 
cance, morally  and  religiously,  would  be  impaired  or  lost  if  the  indi- 
vidual could  indeed  "  live  unto  himself."  What  about  the  virtues  of 
honesty,  truth-telling,  benevolence,  to  the  atomic  being? 

Even  a  Robinson  Crusoe  on  a  desert  island  proceeds  to  treat  him- 
self as  an  organized  being,  and  not  as  an  atomic  being.  He  consid- 
ers the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  so  reaches  beyond  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  a  separated  existence. 

The  whole  assumption  of  a  separately  existing,  absolutely  independ- 
ent and  self-sufficient  individual,  is  incapable  of  being  justified.  Our 
discussion,  therefore,  should  abandon  this  myth.  What  we  should 
talk  about  is  not  concerning  imaginary  boundary  lines,  but  about  the 
wisdom  or  ultimate  significance  or  tendency  of  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Does  this  obliterate  the  individual  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  allows  the 
individual  to  free  himself  from  artificial  limitations  and  enter  upon  a 
wider  realm. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  there  is  no  absolutely  separated  sphere 
of  individual  action,  that  everything  should  be  decided  by  a  collective 
vote.  The  members  of  society  may  see  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the 
individual  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  which,  if  sound,  is 
not  peculiar  to  himself,  on  very  many  and  important  matters. 

We  have  instanced  marriage  laws  in  referring  to  State  rights.  Al- 
though marriage  is  something  so  vital  to  society  that  it  cannot  relin- 
quish control,  it  may  wisely  leave  much,  or  nearly  all,  to  individual 
choice. 
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The  caprice  of  tlie  individual  is  checked  here  by  the  need  of  har- 
monizing with  the  caprice  of  another  individual,  and  this  constitutes 
good  social  discipline. 

The  rights  of  minorities,  so  vaguely  referred  to  by  many,  will  not 
be  swept  away,  for  the  right  of  a  minority  is  the  right,  by  argument 
and  persuasion,  to  become  a  majority.  Is  liberty  abolished  ?  What 
is  liberty  ?  Read  our  English  history  again  and  find  the  record  of  our 
struggles  for  liberty.  Was  it  for  a  so-called  right  of  doing  as  each  one 
pleased?  On  the  contraryit  restricted  such  kindof  action  in  the  monarch. 
Government  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  was  what  was  sought  and 
largely  attained.  A  man's  opinions  are  more  important  when  regarded 
socially  and  made  effective  in  social  control.  It  widens  the  signifi- 
cance of  private  opinion.  But  laws  may  be  enacted  that  limit  me  ? 
True,  and  if  the  limitation  is  injurious  or  unwise,  let  us  endeavor  to 
prove  this,  and  modify  the  law.  A  good  law  restricts  no  one  who 
wishes  to  obey  it. 

But  suppose  the  question  of  prohibition  is  now  discussed  from  the 
new  standpoint,  what  objections  may  be  raised? 

It  may  be  said  of  legislation,  which,  like  prohibition,  seems  aimed  at 
a  result  of  moral  character,  "  You  cannot  make  men  moral  by  legisla- 
tion," and  some  will  go  further,  and  add,  "  you  may  cause  others  to 
deteriorate  morally.  For  men  grow  morally  by  resisting  temptation, 
and  if  your  legislation  removes  this  temptation,  you  prevent  moral 
development." 

I  believe  these  objections  are,  in  part,  true,  but  claiming  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  while  in  reality  only  partial,  they  become  the  most 
specious  kind  of  untruth— the  half-truth.  They  are  half  true,  but 
claiming  to  be  wholly  true  and  the  whole  truth,  they  become  utterly 
misleading  and  fundamentally  false. 

Every  scientist  is  aware  that  it  requires  a  combination  of  conditions 
to  bring  about  a  given  effect.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  omit- 
ted, the  others  fail  in  bringing  about  the  result.  But  the  scientist 
does  not  turn  around  and  say  that  therefore  the  elements  already  con- 
tributed are  useless  ;  he  merely  says  that  by  themselves  they  are  incom- 
plete, and  proceeds  to  supplement  the  inadequacy  by  the  needed  con- 
dition. 

Let  us  illustrate.  By  the  half-truth  way  of  arguing,  we  may  say  a 
gun  is  useless  in  war.  How  prove  it  ?  Because  a  gun  is  intended  to 
shoot  the  enemy  and  no  gun  will  shoot.  Need  the  fallacy  be  further 
indicated  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  gun  alone  will  thus  fail.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  bullet  and  powder,  it  will  fail.     We  need  the  o-un- 
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ner  to  adjust  the  conditions,  and  then  the  gun  is  no  longer  useless. 
So  with  the  objection  to  legislation.  Alone,  it  fails  to  accomplish  the 
moral  result.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  contributes  nothing.  St.  Paul, 
who  was  no  mean  logician,  knew  this  fallacy  perfectly.  He  likens  law 
to  a  schoolmaster  leading  us  to  Christ.  It  is  a  splendid  analogy.  Law 
teaches.  Like  the  teacher,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  likens  law  to  the  block  that,  placed  behind  the  wheel, 
prevents  the  waggon  slipping  down  hill  while  the  horses  are  resting. 
The  horses  would  be  the  enlightened  civilization  that  saw  the  need  of 
law.  But  if  law  also  teaches,  it  is  pulling  upward  as  well  as  prevent- 
ing backsliding.  Law  helps,  not  only  in  reforming,  but  in  forming 
men. 

The  other  half  truth  about  removing  temptation  is,  perhaps,  more 
insidious,  and  yet  even  a  tyro  can  detect  its  inadequacy.  Certainly  we 
grow  as  individuals  and  as  a  community  by  resisting  and  overcoming 
temptation  ;  but  the  essence  of  the  growth  is  in  the  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  temptation.  How,  then,  can  we  successfully  bring  for- 
ward a  temptation  in  a  friendly  way  with  one  hand,  our  social 
re<^ulation,  to  knock  it  down  with  another — our  private  action.  Punch- 
bag temptations  do  not  develop  moral  muscle.  Whether  we  act  in 
our  private  or  in  our  public  capacity,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  truly 
moral,  in  both  resist  and  overcome  evil  and  remove  temptation.  Let 
no  one  fear  that  he  will  be  left  with  nothing  to  do  ! 

These  objections  against  legislation  show  that  the  relation  of  mor- 
ality to  legislation  has  not  been  carefully  considered.  This  is  just  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  individual  reform  to  social  reform,  and  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  relation  of  Church  to  State.  The  objec- 
tions presuppose  that  social  reform  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
individual  reform  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Social  reform  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for,  but  a  supplement  to,  individual  reform.  The  two  efforts  are 
complementary.  The  individual  reform  is  inadequate  that  does  not 
issue  in  new  and  better  collective  action. 

Social  reform  is  inadequate  if  it  does  not  contribute  toward  indivi- 
dual reform.  The  first  tries  to  mould  the  whole  by  changing  the  indi- 
viduals, but  as  it  entirely  rests  on  consent  it  fails  to  reach  all,  and  so 
falls  short  in  collective  or  social  reform.  It  goes  deep,  but  it  does  not 
extend  widely  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  reform  can  bring  in  all  the  members  more 
or  less  successfully,  because  it  deals  with  external  action  and  compul- 
sory regulation.  And  it  also  desires  to  effect  individual  reformation 
by  its  modification  of  the  environment.      But  though  such  individual 
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reformation  is  sought,  the  pressure  of  the  social  requirement  is  incom- 
plete in  its  effect,  and  the  desired  result  never  fully  realized  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  until  that  individual  willingly  co-operates. 

The  social  reform  is  wide  enough,  but,  in  many  instances,  not  deep 
enough. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  efforts  really  harmonize.  The  harmony 
of  the  two  tendencies  is  most  obvious  in  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  because  all  advancement  in  civilization  is  focussed  in  such 
co-operation,  a  national  system  of  education  is  on  the  one  hand  a  very 
fair  index  of  the  progress  of  any  nation,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
make  efficient  in  the  highest  degree  a  national  system  of  education  is 
the  most  powerful  and  effective  means  the  enlightened  patriot  can 
employ  to  make  his  country  truly  great. 

Even  when  we  do  our  utmost  in  both  directions,  by  "  moral  suasion  " 
and  by  "legislation,"  much  will  remain  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  un- 
willingness or  resistance  of  the  individual  to  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
others.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  complete  reformation  ;  but  because 
we  cannot  do  everything,  it  does  notfoUow  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing. 

What  we  can  do  is  demanded  of  us  who  are  obedient  to  the  claims 
of  duty.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  on  the  ground  that  others  will 
continue  to  be  unfaithful  and  unbelieving  and  fundamentally  oppose 
and  reject  every  effort  put  forth  on  their  behalf.  'So /ai//i/u/  effort  is 
altogether  lost,  whether  it  be  in  the  attempt  to  further  the  social 
demand  or  in  the  conscientious  endeavor  to  transform  it  into  new 
tendencies. 
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A  Tale  of  Two. 

\1  7E  sat  together  by  the  open  window  in  the  gathering  twilight,  the 
'  "  hour  when,  "  if  thou  and  I  talk  together,  the  conversation  to 
be  truly  interesting  must  be  of  thee  and  me."  Suddenly  leaning  for- 
ward, she  smiled  with  the  winsome  grace  of  seventeen,  at  a  tall,  awk- 
ward youth  who  was  passing,  and  whose  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
the  recognition. 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  "  she  demanded,  turning  to  me.  "  He  isn't 
handsome,  I  must  admit.  His  mouth  is  enormous,  and  his  nose 
cyranic  ;  and  his  complexion — well,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended. 
But  when  circumstantial  evidence  is  the  strongest,  you  know,  that's  the 
time  to  disbelieve  it ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  truest,  kindest  and  best  men 
alive.  Why,  I'd  sooner  go  to  him  than  to  any  man  I  know  if  I  had  a 'broken 
doll,  or  a  broken  slate,'  or  " — the  lace  handkerchief  she  was  twisting 
in  her  hands  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction — "  or  a  broken  heart." 
The  last  words  were  murmured  so  softly  that  they  scarcely  reached  my 
ear,  but  I  knew  that   my  little  playmate  was  a  child  no  longer. 

"  In  dad's  old  blue  scrap  book,"  she  went  on,  presently,  ("  you  know 
I  was  brought  up  on  that,  and  believe  it  implicitly,)  there  is  a  picture 
of  a  great,  brave,  ugly  rock,  standing  a  little  distance  from  shore.  The 
cruel  waves  are  beating  against  one  side,  but  in  the  shelter  of  the 
immovable  rock  little  birds  are  hopping  about,  singing  happily.  Un- 
derneath is  written,  '  The  welcome,  ugly  face  of  some  beautiful  soul.' 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him  " — she  introduced  the  personal  pronoun  as  though 
but  one  person  could  answer  to  it — "  I  thought  of  that  picture,  and,  do 
you  know,  it  suits  him  perfectly." 

Five  years  later,  we  sat  together  again  as  the  little  stars  peeped  shyly 
out  "  like  baby  angels'  eyes."  She  was  a  little  older  and  a  thought 
quieter  now,  and  very  conscious  of  a  plain  gold  ring  on  her  left  hand. 
The  magic  of  the  twilight  stilled  our  idle  talk  of  dress  and  fashions,  and 
turned  our  thoughts  to  confidences,  dear  to  the  heart  of  woman,  young 
or  old.  "  Do  you  remember,''  she  said,  slowly,  "  that  I  told  you  of  a 
picture  once  that  was  like  my  friend  ?  I  have  been  wanting  to  cor- 
rect the  picture  for  you.  One  of  the  little  birds  has  built  for  itself  a 
nest  in  the  crevice  of  the  rock.  A  little  seed  has  sprouted  there,  and 
a  green  vine  has  grown  to  cover  all  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  the  shel- 
tering stone,  if  it  ever  had  any,  and  I  really  believe  that  their  existence 
was  only  legendary.  The  inscription  beneath  has  faded  away,  and 
now  the  revised  one  reads,  '  The  welcome,  lovely  face  of  a  beautiful 
soul.'  " 

As  she  turned  to  welcome  the  tall  man  of  her  story,  I  marvelled  and 
rejoiced  at  the  wondrous  power  of  love.  M.  E.  P.,  'oi. 
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Mrs.  Browning. 

An  IiitcrprcUilion. 

"  A  MUSICAL  thought  is  one  spoken  by  a  mind  that  has  penetrated 
■'*■  into  the  inmost  heart  of  the  thing,"  said  Carlyle.  He,  then, 
whose  soul  has  such  keenness  of  vision  as  to  discern  the  "  great,  inner 
sea  of  Beauty  "  of  God's  universe,  whose  spiritual  hearing  is  so  acute 
as  to  catch  the  harmonies  played  by  the  Divine  Musician  upon  the 
keys  of  life,  he  is  the  true  poet.  For  what  is  poetry  but  song,  and" 
what  is  song  but  the  expression  of  eternal  Beauty  ?  Natures  like  this 
are  few  ;  but,  here  and  there,  the  Creator,  the  Divine  Poet,  who  gave 
the  motions  of  the  spheres  their  harmonies,  finds  one  through  whom 
He  can  reveal  to  the  world  the  hidden  beauty  and  music  of  His  own 
nature;  hidden,  not  because  He  does  not  will  that  each  should  know 
them  for  himself,  but  because  so  few  choose  to  learn  the  open  secret. 
For  only  he  whoFe  garments  are  unsoiled  by  the  dust  of  earth  can  pass 
within  the  golden  gates  which  open  into  the  enchanted  realms  of 
song. 

One  of  these  elect  few  was  England's  greatest  woman-poet,  Eliza- 
beth IJarrett  Browning,  sent  to  grace  the  early  half  of  the  century  that 
has  just  passed.  One  of  "God's  Prophets  of  the  Beautiful,"  she  was, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  one  of  those  "  Poets  true,  who  died  for 
Beauty,  as  martyrs  do  for  Truth."  "  A  soul  of  fire,"  one  calls  her, 
"  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl ;  "  her  form,  "  the  transparent  veil  for  a 
celestial  spirit."  With  her  slight,  delicate  figure,  her  expressive  face, 
and  eyes  in  which  her  very  soul  seemed  to  burn,  with  her  rarely  sensi- 
tive nature,  and  her  intense  spirituality,  she  wielded  a  peculiar  charm 
over  all  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of  her  influence.  And  her 
poetry  was  but  the  natural  expression  of  her  pure  soul,  whose  lofty 
thoughts  and  feelings  could  not  help  but  clothe  themselves  in  noble 
language. 

Her  art  had  ever  been  dear  to  her,  even  in  the  days  of  childhood  ; 
but,  marvellous  though  her  early  writings  are  for  the  deep  thought  and 
wide  range  of  learning  which  they  reveal,  they  are  cold,  they  are  born 
rather  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart ;  "  mere  lifeless  imitations  of  live 
verse,"  she  calls  them  in  later  years.  Nor  could  they  well  have  been 
otherwise,  for  sorrow  and  suffering  had  not  yet  entered  into  her  life  to 
perfect  her  nature  and  to  develop  the  sweetest  music  of  her  soul.  But 
these  soon  became  a  constant  feature  of  her  own  experience ;  a  dark 
cloud  of  physical  pain  and  weakness  settled  down  upon  her  life  ;  in- 
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tense  heart-anguish  for  the  loss  of  dearest  loved  ones  followed  ;  and 
long,  weary  years  of  seclusion  from  the  pleasures  and  activities  of  the 
outer  world.  But  thus  withdrawn  from  the  busy  life  about  her,  she 
was  thrown  back  for  society  upon  the  inner  world  of  thought,  and 
"  lived,"  she  says,  "  with  visions  for  her  company,  instead  of  men  and 
women,  nor  thought  to  know  a  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to 
her."     And  thus  she  learned  to  know  with  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
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those  things  which,  being  not  seen,  are  eternal ;  for  her  soul  soared 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  her  cage  into  the  infinite  Beyond,  and 
breathed  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  ideal  world,  which  is  the  rea/. 

But  never  a  sigh  or  murmur  of  discontent  escapes  her  lips,  for  all 
her  suffering.  And  when  the  sovran  angel  whom  she  sees  in  her 
"Vision  of  Poets  asks  of  the  great  band  of  poets  true, 

"  O  ye  gifted  givers  1  ye 
Who  give  your  liberal  hearts  to  me 
To  make  the  world  this  harmony, 
Are  ye  resigned  that  they  be  spent 
To  such  world's  help  ?" 
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with  the  rest,  she  bends  her  head  and  rephes,  "Content."  And  hear- 
ing this,  we  cease  to  wonder  why  her  Hfe  contained  so  much  of  sorrow, 
and  our  hearts  thrill  with  gratitude  and  reverence  toward  her  for  thus 
bringing  the  gift  of  her  own  heart  to  the  sovran  angel  to  help  swell 
the  strains  of  divine  music  that  he  is  playing  to  the  world. 

And  now,  in  a  deeper  and  more  profound  sense  than  before,  her 
art  becomes  her  all  in  all,  to  which  she  devotes  every  fibre  of  her 
being.  "O  life!"  she  cries,  "O  poetry!  which  means  life  in  life!" 
Her  art  throbs  with  her  very  life-blood ;  and  now  she  sees  the  defect 
of  her  earlier  poems,  and  with  Aurora  Leigh  she  says  of  them  : 

"  I  ripped  my  verses  up, 
And  found  no  blood  upon  the  rapier's  point ; 
The  heart  in  them  was  just  an  embryo's  heart. 
Which  never  yet  had  beat." 

And  as  she  presents  her  offering  to  the  angelic  organist,  she  says  : 

"  I  only  would  have  leave  to  loose 
(In  tears  and  blood  if  so  He  choose) 
Mine  inward  music  out  to  use ; 
I  only  would  be  spent — in  pain 
And  loss  perchance,  but  not  in  vain — 
Upon  the  sweetness  of  that  strain." 

And  so,  "  made  perfect  through  suffering  "  is  the  key-note  that  rings- 
again  and  again  through  her  poems ;  and  we  know  that  she  herself  is 
the  musical  instrument  of  which  she  sings,  when  she  tells  of  how  the 
great  god  Pan  came  down  to  the  river  at  eventide ;  and  after  splash- 
ing and  paddling  about  with  hoofs  of  a  goat,  tore  out  a  reed  from  the 
river-bed  ;  then,  sitting  high  on  the  bank,  he 

"  Hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf,  indeed, 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 
Then  drew  the  pith  like  the  heart  of  a  man 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring,     .     . 
Then  notched  the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing 
In  holes  as  he  sate  by  the  river." 

And  as  he  hacked  and  hewed  and  notched  away,  he  laughed  and  said 
to  himself: 

"  This  is  the  way — the  only  way  since  gods  began  to  make  sweet 
music — they  could  succeed."  But  listen  to  what  the  singer  says  of 
the  music  that  poured  forth  from  the  tortured  reed,  when  at  the  last, 
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the  great  god  dropped  his  mouth  to  one  of  the  holes,  and  blew  in 
power  by  the  river — listen,  and  see  if  it  does  not  describe  the  music 
of  her  own  chastened  life — 

"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan, 
Piercing  sweet  by  the  river, 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan  ! 
The  sun  in  the  hill  forgot  to  die. 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river." 

Thus  she  describes  the  process  of  "  making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  "  ; 
but  though  the  great  god,  who  was  half  a  beast,  laughed  complacently 
at  the  suffering  that  he  caused,  she  says  : 

"  The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  the  pain, 
For  the  reed  that  grows  never  more  again 
As  a  reed,  with  the  reeds  of  the  river." 

And  the  music  of  her  soul,  thus  refined,  was  reproduced  in  a  sweeter 
language  of  poetry  than  before  ;  for  the  great  angel  revealed  to  her 
attentive  ear  the  hidden  songs  of  hfe  ;  and  though  sometimes  the 
strains  were  unfolded  in  "sad,  perplexed  minors,"  she  learned  to 
catch  the  completed  cadences  of  the  broken  notes,  and  she  could  call 
them  "  sweet." 

But  just  when  the  strains  were  at  their  very  saddest  and  lowest 
pitch,  and  were  growing  so  faint  that  her  life  was  almost  dying  away 
with  them,  suddenly  a  new  chord  was  struck — a  chord  different  from 
any  she  had  ever  heard  before ;  and  as  she  listened,  it  filled  her  heart 
with  hope,  and  wooed  her  gently  back  to  life  ;  for  it  was  the  chord  of 
Love,  revealing  to  her  the  heart  of  a  deep,  true,  noble  nature — a  poet- 
nature  like  her  own  ;  and  with  a  happiness  all  the  brighter  for  the 
dark  background  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  against  which  it  was  set,  she 
pours  forth  the  responsive  love  awakened  in  her  own  heart,  in  a  per- 
fect abandon  of  exquisite  song,  as  she  tells  of  how  the  "poor,  tired, 
wandering  singer,  singing  through  the  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress 
tree,"  was  "  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  whole  of  life  in  a  new 
rhythm." 

Her  own  nature  having  thus  been  chastened  by  suffering,  and  en- 
riched and  glorified  by  the  purest  of  human  affection,  her  heart  went 
out  in  the  deepest  sympathy  and  love  towards  suffering  humanity. 
The  down-trodden  and  oppressed  ever  found  in  her  a  friend  to  elo- 
quently voice  their  sorrows.     Her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty — 
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especially  in  Italy,  the  beloved  land  of  her  adoption^was  passionate, 
and  she  declares, 

"  I  will  not  ring,  for  priest  or  king, 
One  blast  that,  in  re-echoing. 
Would  leave  a  bondsman  faster  bound." 

And  it  is  with  no  false  humihty,  but  out  of  the  depths  of  her  great, 
loving  heart  of  compassion  that  she  says  : 

"  I  am  no  trumpet,  but  a  reed, — 
A  broken  reed,  the  wind  indeed 
Left  flat  upon  a  dismal  shore : 
Yet  if  a  little  maid,  or  child 
Should  sigh  within  it,  earnest-mild. 
This  reed  will  answer  evermore." 

And  the  promise  was  no  vain  one,  for  with  what  passion  does  the 
wail  of  weary-hearted  childhood  pour  forth  from  the  broken  reed ; 
childhood  crushed  to  earth  by  the  burdens  of  toil  laid  upon  it.  Only 
through  having  known,  herself,  the  crushing  blow  of  sudden  bereave- 
ment, did  she  learn  to  voice  the  anguish  of  the  heart-broken  mother 
and  poet,  whose  two  sons,  her  only  ones,  were  shot  in  the  war  for 
Italy's  freedom,  and  who  cries  out  in  her  despair  : 

"  When  Italy's  made,  for  what  end  is  it  done, 

If  we  have  not  a  son  ? 
Ah  !  when  Greta's  taken,  what  then  ?     .     .     . 
What  then  ?     Do  not  mock  me.     Ah,  ring  your  bells  low, 

And  burn  your  lights  faintly  !     My  country  is  there^ 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow ; 

My  Italy's  there,  with  my  brave  civic  pair 

To  disfranchise  despair." 

But  so  utterly  did  she  enter  into  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  so  pas- 
sionate Nvas  her  devotion  to  her  art,  her  life-work,  that  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  though  her  fragile  form  could  not  endure  the  intensity  of 
feeling  that  surged  within  it ;  and  a  strange  weariness  would  creep 
over  her,  an  inexpressible  longing  for  rest  from  the  "  excitement  from 
within  "  ;  and  even  in  her  later  days,  happy  as  they  were  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  poet-husband's  love,  this  longing  would  at  times  take 
possession  of  her,  and  we  hear  her  exclaim  : 

"Tired  out  we  are,  my  heart  and  I. 
Suppose  the  world  brought  diadems 
To  tempt  us,  crusted  with  loose  gems 
Of  powers  and  pleasures  ?     Let  it  try. 
We  scarcely  care  to  look  at  even 
A  pretty  child,  or  God's  blue  heaven, 
We  feel  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I.'' 
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And  so,  at  last  tired  out,  she  passed  beyond  the  utmost  coasts  of  hfe 

into  the  outer  Infinite,  whose  murmurs  her  pure  soul  had  never  ceased 

to   hear.     And   as    her   spirit   passed   away,   she   gently    murmured, 

"  Beautiful  ! " 

Clara  M.  Woodsworth,  'oi. 


Malaria  and  Mosquitoes. 


BY    DR.    J.    H.    ELLIOTT. 
[Dr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  expedition,  of  which  he  speaks,  to  the  Niger  Delta. — Ed.] 

SCIENTIFIC  investigation  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  disclosed  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
discoveries  made  regarding  causation  and  transmission  from  man  to 
man  of  the  malarial  fevers.  These  investigations,  in  their  practical 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  are  of  world-wide  importance. 
The  disease  is  endemic  in  most  tropical  countries,  and  is  especially 
feared  where  the  climate  is  excessively  hot  and  damp. 

Although  the  death  rate  of  the  disease  is  low  in  most  places,  still, 
with  such  a  wide  distribution  and  so  many  cases  occurring  in  endemic 
areas,  the  actual  mortality  is  very  large  indeed.  Take,  for  example, 
India,  where  the  number  of  deaths  from  "  fevers  "  is  yearly  about 
5,000,000,  about  ten  times  that  of  any  other  disease.  In  most  tropi- 
cal climates  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  commerce,'forbidding  entirely  colonization  in  many  places,  in  others 
making  heavy  inroads  on  the  population  before  the  country  has  been 
opened  and  drained. 

Considering,  then,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  disease  and  its  great 
mortality,  we  see  at  once  the  importance  of  all  discoveries  bearing  on 
its  causation  and  transmission. 

The  discovery  that  malaria  is  due  to  a  protozoan  parasite,  inhabiting 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  is  due  to  the  ardent  labors  of  Laveran, 
a  French  army  surgeon,  working  in  Algeria  in  1880.  Little  attention 
was  at  that  time  drawn  to  his  discovery.  It  lay  for  a  considerable  time 
overlooked,  until  the  observations  were  confirmed  and  extended  by 
other  workers. 

Three  types  of  disease  are  recognized — one  in  which  the  fever  recurs 
daily,  another  in  which  the  fever  recurs  every  second  day,  and  the 
third  in  which  the  fever  recurs  every  third  day,  leaving  a  clear  interval 
between  the  attacks  in  which  there  is  practically  no  elevation  of 
temperature.  These  forms  of  fever  are  known  as  "  quotidian," 
"  tertian,"  and  "  quartan.'' 
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Corresponding  to  the  three  types  of  the  disease  are  three  distinct 
forms  of  parasites.  The  parasite  grows  in  size  at  the  expense  of 
the  corpuscle  which  it  inhabits,  and  which  it  completely  destroys. 
When  fully  'developed,  it  divides  into  from  six  to  twenty  spores,  which 
are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  its  capsule  ;  and,  after  a  short  time  in 
the  blood  stream,  these  enter  new  corpuscles,  which  are  in  turn 
destroyed.  The  cycle  of  life  requires  in  the  quotidian  form  about 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  tertian  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  quartan 
seventy-two  hours.  The  paroxysm  of  the  fever  always  results  after  sporu- 
lation,  and  seems  due  to  the  toxine  set  free  at  the  time  of  the  bursting 
of  the  capsule. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  which  sporulate  (sporocyte),  others 
(gametocyte)  were  noticed,  which,  when  under  the  microscope,  threw 
out  flagellar,  which,  after  lashing  about  for  some  time,  would  finally 
separate  from  the  parent  body,  and  travel  off  into  the  blood  stream. 

The  function  of  these  was  finally  explained  by  the  observations  of 
A\'.  G.  MacCallum  (Tor.  '94),  who,  studying  on  a  similar  parasite,  hal- 
lerdium  (halteridium),  in  birds,  saw  this  flagellum  unite  with  a  cell 
similar  to  the  parent  form  from  which  it  originated.  Up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  a  number  of  surmises  that  the  mosquito  was  involved 
in  the  carrying  of  malaria,  and  MacCallum's  observations  seemed  to 
point  to  the  fact  of  a  method  of  reproduction  other  than  sporula- 
tion.  The  fact  that  flagellation  occurred  on  the  microscopic  slide,  and 
never  in  the  human  blood,  made  it  necessary  to  concede  that  this  was 
part  of  a  process  occurring  outside  the  human  body,  and  it  seemed 
natural  to  conclude  that  it  occurred  in  the  body  of  some  sucterial 
insect.  The  mosquito,  being  so  prevalent  in  malarial  districts,  pointed 
at  once  to  it  as  the  possible  suctorial  insect  concerned. 

On  the  publication  of  these  observations,  Dr.  Manson  at  once 
grasped  the  situation,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  Major  Ross  began  work 
in  India  on  the  subject.  His  researches,  confirmed  by  Koch,  Celli, 
Grassi,  and  others,  working  in  Italy,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
malaria  parasite  lives  a  part  of  its  life  in  the  mosquito,  and  that  the 
mosquito  is  the  direct  agent  of  the  transmission  of  malaria  from  man 
to  man. 

The  changes  undergone  by  the  parasite  within  the  body  of  the 
mosquito  are  intensely  interesting.  The  cell  known  as  a  "  zygote," 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  structures  as  above  mentioned, 
enters  the  stomach  wall  of  the  mosquito  and  undergoes  further  changes, 
gradually  increasing  until  it  is  about  ten  times  its  original  size,  and 
now  divided  into  a  number  of  meres  or  segments,  and  each  of  these 
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into  innumerable  rod-like  blasts  ;  by  the  bursting  of  the  capsule  of 
the  zygote,  these  blasts  are  set  free  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito, 
which  means,  practically,  into  its  blood  stream.  On  the  following  day 
they  are  found  in  and  about  the  salivary  glands  of  the  insect,  some 
lying  against  the  basement  membrane,  while  others  are  packed  in 
innumerable  quantities  in  the  lumen  and  duct  of  the  gland,  and  from 
here  are  injected,  with  the  insect's  saliva,  into  the  next  unfortunate  being 
upon  whom  the  mosquito  feeds. 

The  attack  of  malaria  is  not  precipitated  at  once  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  blasts  into  the  human  blood  stream.  There  is  an  incubation 
period  of  from  one  to  three  weeks,  during  which  time  successive  gen- 
erations sporulate,  and  not  until  the  number  of  parasites  in  the  body 
has  reached  about  250,000,000  does  the  fever  appear. 

Not  all  mosquitoes  are  concerned  in  transmission  of  the  disease. 
Only  members  of  the  genus  Anopheles  have  been  shown  to  be  hospit- 
able to  the  parasite.  The  genus  Culex,  which  includes  the  vast  major- 
ity of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  has  been  experimented  with  by  observers 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  every  species  the  parasites  are 
destroyed  in  the  stomach  after  ingestion,  and  are  never  found  in  the 
body  tissues  undergoing  development. 

Anopheles  are  readily  distinguished  from  Culex,  either  in  the  larval 
stage  or  as  adults.  Like  all  gnats,  the  larvse  and  pupse  are  aquatic. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  the  Culex, 
cigar-shaped  eggs  in  rafts,  with  the  egg  on  end;  while  the  Anopheles' 
are  boat-shaped,  and  are  seen  lying  on  their  sides,  and  often  arranged 
in  star  formation.  The  larva,  when  fully  developed  within  the  egg, 
breaks  open  one  end  of  the  shell,  very  quickly  wriggles  out,  and  is  at 
once  seen  darting  about  in  the  water,  seeking  for  food.  The  larvae 
feed  principally  on  small  green  water  weeds,  rising  to  the  surface  to 
breathe.  Anopheles  larvK  float  flat  on  the  water,  and  when  disturbed 
dart  away,  still  keeping  to  the  surface,  while  Culex  larvae  float  head 
downwards,  and  when  disturbed  dart  to  the  bottom. 

Larvae  may  be  found  in  almost  any  water,  whether  in  tub,  barrel, 
ditch  or  pond,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  Anopheles  usually 
breed  in  large  puddles  on  the  ground,  the  result  of  rainfalls,  or  in 
sluggish  rivulets  or  ditches. 

In  the  pupa  stage  there  is  little  distinction  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in 
the  imago  state  there  are  marked  diiTerences,  the  most  noticeable  being 
the  length  of  the  palpi,  which  are  long  in  Anopheles,  and  closely 
applied  to  the  proboscis,  while  in  Culex  they  are  short  and  more 
removed  from  the  proboscis. 
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As  a  rule  Anopheles,  when  seated  on  the  wall,  have  their  bodies 
projecting  at  an  acute  angle,  and  appear  to  a  certain  extent  to  stand 
on  their  head  :  on  the  other  hand,  Culex  are  usually  seated,  with  the 
body  parallel  to  the  wall,  or  with  the  tail  pointing  to  it.  With  rare 
exceptions,  it  is  only  the  female  which  seeks  blood ;  the  male  lives  on 
the  juices  of  plants  or  fruits,  and  his  Ufe  is  not  a  busy  one.  In  a  hot 
climate  the  female  can  digest  a  meal  of  blood  in  two  days,  and  is  then 
ready  for  another  victim.  In  cooler  climates  the  process  of  digestion 
takes  longer.  Mosquitoes  are  by  no  means  ephemeral  insects.  Ano- 
pheles fed  on  blood  every  second  day,  can  readily  be  kept  alive  for 
months  in  cages,  and  no  doubt,  when  living  a  free  life,  they  may  live  a 
year  or  more.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  varies  from  150  to  350.  This 
number  may  be  laid  many  times  in  one  season  by  the  same  mosquito. 

Now  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  agent  of  its  transmission 
are  known,  we  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  fight  the  fever  in  the 
districts  where  it  is  endemic  :  and,  thoug'h  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of 
destroying  the  Anopheles  in  all  places  where  they  prevail,  still,  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  breeding-places,  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention,  and  in  some  districts,  especially  towns  and  villages,  they 
could  doubtless  be  entirely  cleared  out.  Even  where  present,  the 
careful  use  of  mosquito  nets  would  much  lessen  the  chances  of  infec- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  may  be  almost  entirely  depended  upon,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  experience  during  the  past  year  of  the  members  of  the 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool  and  London  Schools  of  Tropical 
Diseases,  the  former  to  the  Niger  Delta,  one  of  the  most  deadly  mala- 
rial places  in  Africa ;  the  latter  to  the  Roman  Campana,  perhaps  the 
most  pestilential  spot  in  Europe,  all  of  whom  lived  in  those  malarial 
and  swampy  regions  during  the  worst  part  of  the  malarial  season,  and 
with  no  other  precaution  than  the  rigid  use  of  mosquito  curtains  at  night, 
and  escaped  entirely  the  deadly  fever  from  which  the  natives  and  Euro- 
peans about  them  were  continually  suffering,  and  from  which  there 
was  an  exceedingly  high  mortality. 
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The  Problem  of  the  French  Missionary  Work  in 
Our  Church. 


PROF.    PAUL    VILLARD,   M.A. 


M 


ANY  of  our  periodicals  and  Church  papers  have  already  fully 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  French  missionary  work  in  our 
country.  Yet  that  importance  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  grasped 
by  the  people  of  our  churches  at  large,  and  even  by  any  of  those  who 
are  looking  forward  to  foresee  what  will  become  of  our  fair  country 
when  the  French-Canadian  element  outnumbers  the  English-speaking 
one,  and  that  before  long,  if  statistics  are  a  true  indication  of  the 
growth  of  a  nation.  Truly  clever  articles  have  been  written,  analyzed 
and  discussed ;  conferences  have  been  listened  to  with  much  atten- 
tion, a  certain  emotion  has  stirred  many,  good  ideas  have  been 
expressed,  plans  thought  of,  even  some  work  has  been  done,  but  little 
by  little  the  stir  and  the  noise  have  subsided,  ideas  and  plans  have 
been  dropped  or  forgotten,  intentions  have  not  been  followed  by 
execution  and  ...  the  problem  of  the  French  missionary  work 
is  as  far  from  its  solution  as  it  ever  was. 

The  threatening  danger  of  a  people  doubling  its  number  in  a  very 
few  years,  belonging  to  a  religion  whose  policy  is  the  antagonism  of 
our  English  institutions,  whose  tenets  are  the  opposite  of  Conscience 
and  Liberty,  whose  organization  finds  its  direction  in  the  words  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  whose  religious  and  moral 
teachings  are  synonymous  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  a 
danger  has  not  yet  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  leading  spirits 
of  our  Protestant  Church  in  Canada.  That  danger  is  not  far  away. 
Certainly  the  French-Canadian  is  loyal  to  our  institutions  and  attached 
to  our  Sovereign  ;  but  he  is  still  more  loyal  and  attached  to  his 
Church,  and  when  the  Church  orders  he  will  surely  obey.  Before  it 
is  too  late,  let  us  preach  the  Gospel  and  bring  forth  the  Light  where 
Darkness  is  reigning  over. 

Our  missionary  work  among  the  French-Canadians  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  as  an  infant  has  rather  advanced  with  much  tottering. 
Much  has  been  done — good  and  important  work,  indeed  ;  but  our 
policy  has  not  manifested  much  aggressiveness ;  the  work  seems   ta 
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have  been  accomplished  without  any  planning,  too  much  has  been 
asked  from  a  little  lot  of  missionaries  not  always  rightly  provided  for 
the  special  efforts  they  had  to  perform,  too  little  was  done  to  train 
them,  guide  them,  encourage  them  and  push  them  forward. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  Methodist  Church,  one  who 
has  done  much  for  the  development  of  the  missionary  spirit  among 
our  people,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland,  our  Missionary  General  Secre- 
tary, wrote  two  years  ago  in  the  Missionary  O  id  look :  "There  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  less  interest  is  felt  in  our  French  missions 
by  the  Church  at  large  than  in  any  other  department  of  missionary 
endeavor.  ...  Of  the  thousands  of  missionary  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  our  churches  every  year,  perhaps  less  than  a  score 
make  the  least  reference  to  the  French  work.  ...  It  has  been 
tacitly  assured  that  the  French  work  is  small  and  unimportant.  .  .  . 
And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  our  little  contingent  of  French  mis- 
sionaries are  left  to  prosecute  their  ditificult  and  self-denying  work 
uncheered  by  the  sympathy  so  liberally  given  to  those  who  labor  in 
other  fields.  ...  All  that  is  wrong,  and  should  be  corrected. 
.  .  .  Unimportant  the  work  is  not.  In  its  relation  to  the  future 
of  the  Methodist  Church  it  ranks  second  only  to  our  Home  Mission 
work.     .     .     .     It  is  time  we  stopped  playing  at  French  missions." 

That  was  true  two  years  ago ;  it  is  still  more  now.  Decidedly  we 
ought  to  stop  playing  and  begin  to  work  in  earnest.  What  can  we 
do  ?  What  must  we  do  ?  Hard  questions  to  answer.  Many  have 
given  advice,  it  is  so  cheap  to  do  it.  How  much  harder  it  is  to  take 
the  helm  and  direct  the  ship  safe  into  port,  to  take  the  tool  and 
wrought  a  perfect  model,  to  be  at  the  desk  knowing  there  is  no  money 
in  the  drawer  when  much  is  needed  to  let  the  machine  run.  But  we 
must  have  faith;  we  must  have  confidence.  Money,  we  must  spend 
much  ;  God  has  given  it  to  use  it  nobly  and  freely  in  good  works. 
Means,  we  must  find  some.  Which  are  the  best,  the  most  efificient, 
the  most  practical,  and  the  less  expensive  ?     That  is  the  question ! 

Till  now  the  work  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  without  any  definite 
plan,  rather  spasmodically  and  according  to  circumstances ;  that  was 
playing,  now  let  us  work.  French  missionary  work  ought  to  be  carried 
on  systematically  and  methodically,  according  to  a  carefully  prepared 
plan.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  organization  should  be  placed,  under 
the  control  of  the  Missionary  Secretary  or  of  the  Missionary  Board,  a 
responsible  superintendent,  a  man  of  experience  and  broad  judgment, 
who  should  consecrate  his  whole  time  to  this  special  work,  directing, 
guiding,  visiting  missions,  encouraging  missionaries,  planning  and  so 
forth,  for  the  good  of  the  missions. 
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Under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  should  be  placed  a  well 
trained  corps  of  able  colporteurs  and  faithful  missionaries.  Colpor- 
teurs should  be  used  as  pioneers  of  the  work.  Being  sent  to  a  special 
district,  they  should  visit  people  from  house  to  house,  selling  the 
Bible,  talking  with  people,  announcing  the  Gospel,  preparing  the  soil, 
sowing  the  good  seed.  When  the  seed  would  have  sprouted  out,  and  that 
a  group  of  earnest  seekers  of  the  Truth  would  be  gathered,  a  mission- 
ary could  be  sent  to  continue  the  work  and  build  a  new  mission. 
Then  the  pioneer  colporteur  could  go  farther  away,  to  begin  anew  his 
blessed  work.  The  colporteur  ought  to  be  the  central  pivot  of  our 
missionary  organization  for  the  French  work.  Many  of  the  existing 
missions,  and  not  the  less  important  in  some  of  our  sister  churches, 
have  been  started  by  the  sale  or  the  loan  of  a  single  portion  of  the 
Gospel  in  remote  corners  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Oases  have 
been  brought  forth  by  seeds  sown  in  the  wilderness. 

Who  employ  for  the  blessed  but  seemingly  ungrateful  and  hard 
work  of  colporteuring?  Men  duly  qualified,  earnest  Christians,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  members  of  our  mission  churches,  earnestly 
wishing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Lord ;  pupils  of  our  French 
Institute,  having  proved  their  willingness  to  serve  God.  Students  of 
our  theological  colleges,  able  to  understand  and  speak  French,  could 
render' valuable  services  in  that  special  work  during  vacation  time. 

Our  French  Institute  ought  to  furnish  men  for  the  French  ministry ; 
not  men  preparing  themselves  to  enter  our  English  colleges  and  later 
swell  the  ranks  of  our  English  brethren,  but  young  men  strongly  and 
firmly  prepared  in  view  of  the  French  missionary  work.  The  standard 
of  the  Institute  should  be  raised,  and  if  necessary,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, a  special  diploma  granted  to  its  students  by  the  Wesleyan 
Theological  College,  to  which  the  Institute  is  affiliated. 

But  what  is  more  important,  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  ought  to 
go  to  our  French  missions.  Dr.  Sutherland  was  right :  "  .  .  .  Our 
little  contingent  of  missionaries  are  left  to  prosecute  their  difficult  and 
self-denying  work,  uncheered  by  the  sympathy  so  liberally  given  to 
those  who  labor  in  other  fields.  ..."  Could  not  English  and 
French  ministers,  working  in  the  same  neighborhood,  help  and  encour- 
age each  other  ?  Could  not  Epworth  Leagues  and  Young  People's 
Societies  enter  into  a  closer  touch  with  the  different  French  mission- 
ary fields  ?  They  would  bring  cheer  and  sunshine,  and  in  answer 
receive  the  blessings  of  the  Master. 

According  to  a  report  from  Dr.  Stephenson  on  the  Forward  Move- 
ment, a  score  of  young  men   in  our  theological  colleges  are  ready  to 
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enter  the  missionary  field.  Is  the  Forward  Movement  but  a  partial 
one,  or  really  a  truly  missionary  one  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word?  Has  any  of  that  score  of  young  men  thought  of  the  French 
missions?  Is  not  the  work  among  French-Canadians  as  important 
and  dear  to  the  Master  as  the  work  among  Indians,  Japanese  or 
Chinese?  Said  Dr.  Sutherland  :  "  It  ranks  second  only  to  our  Home 
Mission  work."  Is  the  French  language  more  difificult  to  learn  than 
the  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Cree  languages  ?  These  young  men  would 
not,  perhaps,  as  missionaries  among  the  French-Canadians,  receive 
much  of  that  sympathy  "so  liberally  given  to  those  who  labor  in  other 
fields  "  ;  but  One  would  sympathize  with  them — the  Master.  Is  that 
not  better  ? 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  subject  of  French  evangelization. 
We  have  but  offered  a  few  suggestions.  May  they  be  useful  and 
fertile  in  good  results  for  the  cause  of  the  French  missionary  work 
and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.  Now,  to  the  work  "  till 
the  Master  comes  I  " 


Y.  M.  C,  A. 


f~\^  the  following  officers  will  devolve  the  duties  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
^-^  for  the  coming  year  :  Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  Reynar ;  Pres.,  J.  H.  Beer  ] 
Vice-Pres.,  W.  G.  Evans ;  Sec,  R.  C.  Armstrong ;  Treas.,  H.  Neville. 

Sunday,  February  loth,  was  observed  as  the  Universal  Day  of 
Prayer.  A  service  for  prayer  and  praise  was  held  at  lo  o'clock,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  W.  S.  Daniels  ;  and  at  ii  o'clofk  Chancellor  Burwash 
preached  on  the  subject  of  "  Consecration."  The  attendance  at  both 
services  was  large. 

J.  H.  Bekr,  D.  R.  Moore,  and  Prof.  McLaughlin  represented  our 
Association  at  the  Provincial  Convention  held  at  Kingston. 

[For  sake  of  convenience,  we  group  the  following  intimations  here  : 
We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  T/ie  Christian  Guardian  for 
permission  to  reprint  the  Chancellor's  article  on  "The  Queen."  Prof. 
Homing's  and  Prof.  Hume's  articles  are  continued  from  our  December 
issue.  We  are  indebted,  also,  to  Rev.  L.  Massicotte,  of  Montreal,  for 
securing  for  us  the  article  by  Prof.  \'illard. — Eus  ] 
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(personals  anb  Eycbanoes* 

Personals. 


[In  order  that  these  columns  maij  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forivarding ,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  man  come  to  Jiand. 

Greetings  from  Grads. 

MY  DEAR  EDS. : — My  friend  Acta  reaches  me  regularly.  I  tear 
off  the  cover  at  the  P.O.,  and  have  read  all  the  jokes  and  per- 
sonals before  I  am  half  way  home.  Though  far  from  Vic,  I  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  her  lite,  for  I  hope  she  will  never  cease  to  vitalize 
me.  I  often  feel  deeply  the  need  of  my  a/ma  mater's  interpretation  of 
the  times,  but  I  suppose  Victoria  wants  us  to  do  that.  My  greatest 
difficulty  in  life  is  to  explain  the  "  Bob  "  and  save  up  enough  money 
to  go  it.     As  far  as  I  understand  the  Grads,  Victoria  is  a  live  battery. 

Yours, 
Dyer's  Bay,  Jan.  30th,  1901.  Victor  J.  Gilpin,  '98. 

My  Dear  Editors, — Your  note  dropped  in  on  me  this  morning, 
after  it  had  travelled  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.S.,  and  seemed  all  the 
better  for  its  long  sea  voyage. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  that  came  to  me,  as  I  read 
your  letter.  Unknown  to  me  in  person,  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
dear  old  Acta  Victoriana,  you  have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  the 
sake  of  the  days  agone.  I  am  not  one  of  those  chaps  "  with  a  soul 
so  dead,  who  never  to  himself  hath  said,  this  is  my  own,  my  native 
land."  I  love  the  dear  old  land  that  has  no  superior  on  the  footstool. 
I  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  events  of  your  national  life,  and 
have  heard  the  sounds  of  martial  music  as  the  "  boys  "  went  marching 
to  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  yes,  I,  too,  with  many  thousands  of 
Canadians  who  have  made  their  homes  in  this  great  land,  watched 
the  newspapers  anxiously  for  news  from  the  bedside  of  the  world's 
greatest  Queen  and  woman,  and  when  the  news  came  that  God  in  His 
providence  had  called  her  home,  we,  too,  bowed  the  head  in  heart- 
felt sorrow  with  the  400,000,000  of  her  subjects. 

I,  too,  have  a  love  for  "  Old  Vic."  that  I  expect  to  cherish  forever, 
and  two  days  after. 

While  now  a  graduate  of  two  other  universities,  there  is  none  quite 
so  good  as  the  first. 
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Out  in  mid-Pacific,  I  sometimes  had  the  privilege  of  grasping  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  "boys"  as  they  went  to,  or  came  from,  the 
Orient  on  their  errands  of  love  anti  mercy  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  send  you  a  manuscript  of  mine  on  "  The  Hawaiian  Pantheon." 
I  trust  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose.  You  can  depend  on  its 
accuracy,  as  it  was  very  carefully  prepared,  and  gives  information 
about  the  traditions  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which  is  found  in  Hawaii, 
Marquesas,  Tahiti,  Samoa,  jNIaoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  all  through 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

With   a    most  cordial   "  Aloha  nui  loa  "  (much  love  to  you),  and 
«very  success  to  the  present  and  old  "  Boys  "  of  dear  "  Old  Vic." 
I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Harcourt  W.  Peck, 

Pastor  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Chin-ch,  Prcscott,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 


Dear  Editors, — I  would  like  to  suggest  through  you  a  reunion  of 
class  of  '89  somewhere,  sometime  during  the  Pan-American  Exhibition. 
Why  could  we  not  meet  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton  next  June  ?  Let  all 
'89  boys  speak  up.  Yours  truly, 

Winnipeg,  Feb.  5,  1901.  H.  Wigle. 

Serrrtarii  ^Innitoha  and  Xortlt-Wcst  Conference. 


The  death  of  the   late   Mr.  Justice  Rose  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
community  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  graduates  and  friends  of 

Victoria  University.  Among  the  many 
distinguished  graduates  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, the  name  of  John  Edward  Rose 
must  stand  in  the  front  rank.  To  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  his  a/;/ia 
mater.  He  reflected  great  honor  on  the 
College,  not  only  by  his  splendid  profes- 
sional success  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench, 
but  by  his  high  sense  of  honor  and 
integrity. 

The  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Rose 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  judge  has 
been  a  great  loss  to  the  judiciary  of  this 
Province,  and  a  still  greater  loss  to  his 
mourning  family.  My  own  sense  of  bereavement  is  more  than  I  can 
express.     His  illness  and  death  came  upon  me  as  if  a  brother  had  been 


MR.  JU.STICE  ROSE,  '64. 
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stricken.     For  over  forty  years  we  were  mutually  attached  and  the  most 

confidential  of  friends.     The  University  may  well  respect  his  memory, 

and  the  old  graduates  feel  that  a  chief  among  them  has  ceased  to  live 

and  labor  here. 

John  Potts. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January  29th,  Rev.  John  O.  Clubine,  B.A., 
B.D.,  died  at  the  parsonage  at  Laurel,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Clubine,  of  Thornhill.  His  illness 
was  short,  and  his  unexpected  early  death  has  caused  great  regret. 
Mr.  Clubinegraduated  from 
Victoria  College  in  1895, 
taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
In  1899!  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.D.  By  his 
fellow-students  and  pro 
fessors  he  was  respected 
and  loved.  He  had  a  good 
mind,  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  always  stood 
well  in  his  work.  His  per- 
fectly unaffected  manner, 
his  simplicity  and  kind- 
ness, and  his  manly.  Chris- 
tian character  were  known 
and  recognized  by  all. 

Mr.  Clubine  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1S93.  He  was 
stationed  at  various  times 
at  Utterson,  Mono  Road, 
Day  Mills,  Unionville  and 
Laurel.  He  accepted,  with 
cheerfulness  and  courage,  the  hard  work  of  the  northern  missions  to 
which  he  was  twice  sent,  and  proved  himself  a  diligent  and  efficient 
pastor.  Always  sincerely  interested  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  students' 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  workers. 

To  many  of  us  his  loss   is  as  that  of  a  very  dear  personal  friend, 
and  the  memory  of  his  rare  and  singularly  beautiful  character  will  long 
be  cherished  among  us. 
4 


JOHN  O.  CLUBINE,    95. 
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T.  J.  IvEY,  '95,  is  at  Madoc,  Ont. 

C.  J.  Wilson,  a  former  member  of  '01,  is  located  at  Berviis,  Ont. 

We  have  recently  received  a  communication  from  J.  H.  Wilson^ 
who  spent  two  years  at  "Vic,"  after  which  he  went  to  Queen's,  and 
graduated  last  year.     He  desires  to  be  remembered  to  the  boys. 

J.  N.  Fish,  '87,  of  Orangeville,  sends  his  compliments  to  Acta 
Board. 

J.  L.  O'Flvnn,  '97,  is  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  practising  law. 

F.  E.  Mallott,  '99,  is  preaching  at  Guilds. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  '85,  preaches  at  Bracebridge. 

H.  S.  Spence,  '95,  is  at  Roblin. 

A.  C.  Eddy,  '94,  occupies  a  St.  Catharines  pulpit. 

T.  K.  Sidey,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  '91,  is  pursuing  his  studies  at  Cornell. 

B.  W.  Thompson,  a  member  of  last  year's  Specialists'  class,  sends  a 
written,  not  a  "  facial  "  this  time,  expression  of  his  good  wishes. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Scott,  '92,  Aylmer,  remembers  Acta  by  renewing  his 
subscription. 

M.  Pettit,  of  Belmont,  a  member  of  '01  during  1899,  disires  to  be 
remembered  to  the  boys  and  ladies  of  the  fourth  year.  The  latter  will 
kindly  take  notice. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Swanzev,  '98,  now  teaching  at  Regina,  N.W.T., 
sends  good  wishes  to  the  College. 

E.  Pugslev,  '89,  of  Port  Rowan,  writes  :  "  I  still  like  the  paper  and, 
though  the  majority  of  the  names  are  strange,  I  enjoy  reading  it.  Of 
course  the  locals  and  personals  are  the  first  parts  read.  I  hope  '  Vic' 
has  a  long  and  useful  career  before  her.  Miss  Lewis,  an  assistant  in 
our  High  School,  got  up  her  Specialists'  work  at  Victoria,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Terrybury,  of  this  place,  is  one  of  your  old  students." 

The  class  of  '95  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
Alex.  W.  Crawford.  Last  year  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  hold  a 
fellowship  in  Philosophy  in  the  Cornell  University,  and  this  year  he 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Revietv, 
published  for  Cornell  University,  and  edited  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Creighton, 
the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Cornell.  Along  with  this 
he  i§  keeping  up  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  English  literature. 

B.  A.  CoHOE,  editor-in-chief  of  Acta,  '98,  is  at  present  assistant 
demonstrator  in  anatomy  in  Toronto  Medical,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  working  off  his  fourth  year.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  "Ben- 
nie's"  old  two-men  gait. 
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Exchanges. 

'T^HE  January  number  of  the  Albert  College  Tifiiss  publishes  an  article 
^  on  the  "  Virtue  of  Stupidity."  What  next !  Of  course  stupidity  is 
not  held  up  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  but  the  writer  seeks  to  comfort  stupid 
persons  with  the  thought  that  their  mental  sluggishness  probably  saves 
them  from  hastily  accepting  new  theories.  A  mistake  is  however  made 
in  thinking  that  failure  to  appreciate  a  joke  is  always  owing  to  stupid- 
ity ;  indeed,  it  is  often  due  to  the  mistaken  conception  of  the  joker  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  joke.  Thus  the  quick  perception  of  an  acute 
mind  may  consider  as  unworthy  of  a  snicker  what  the  dull  and  slug- 
gish mind  may  imagine  is  the  occasion  for  a  veritable  explosion  of 
laughter. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  new  almanacs  some  funny  things  have 
been  said.  Among.others,  the  Fri??ceton  Tiger  has  the  following  :  "I 
tell  you,  you  don't  know  the  miseries  of  wearing  a  ball  dress."  "  O, 
don't  I,  though,"  answered^her  brother  ;  "  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
played  on  the  first  eleven  for  two  years  in  golf  trousers  and  an  over- 
coat ?  " 

The  Observer  informs  us  that  "  De  Wet "  season  is  again  at  hand 
in  South  Africa. 

John — "  Her  manner  is  most  explosive." 

Edith — "  That  is  perfectly  natural." 

John — "  I  don't  see  why." 

Edith — "Just  think  of  the  amount  of  powder  she  uses." 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  we  needed  to  think  of  what  we  can 
have  without  money,  it  is  now.  We  think  so  much  about  money.  We 
talk  so  much  about  money.  We  say  we  can  do  nothing  without  money. 
That  is  not  so.  We  can  be  saints  without  money  ;  we  can  have  peace 
of  conscience,  peace  with  God,  joy  in  God,  we  can  have  Heaven  without 
money. — Margaret  jB  otto  me,  in  the  February  '•'■  Ladies  Home  Journal." 

The  following  is  probably  a  true  story,  and  was  not  originally 
intended  for  a  joke,  but  the  lady's  frankness  made  the  matter  laughable. 
In  a  down  town  millinery  establishment,  one  of  the  recent  additions  to 
the  ranks  of  Albert's  fair  daughters  had  asked  for  the  discount  usually 
given  to  ministers'  wives.  The  clerk  hesitated.  "  Are  you  a  minister's 
wife  ?  "  he  enquired.  "  Well,  not  exactly,"  came  the  answer,  "  but  I 
am  engaged  to  a  theolog." — A.  C.  Times. 
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'1'he  Commofiwealih  is  a  new  monthly  journal  "which  is  intended  to 
be  a  medium  for  the  free  expression  of  competent  opinion  upon  all 
subjects  of  interest  to  educated  readers."  Regarding  political  matters 
it  avows  independence,  and  promises  that  "  to  questions  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire  a  prominent  place  will  be  given  " ;  and  its 
readers  are  assured  an  abundance  of  reading  on  Impeiial  matters.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  journal  published  in  this  country,  ambitious  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  our  literature,  and  relying  on  the  Canadian  public  for 
support,  should  be  so  unmindful  of  Canadian  interests  as  to  make  no 
mention  of  their  special  treatment  in  its  announcement.  If  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire,  in  which  we  can  at  best  have  only  a  remote  interest, 
are  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  special  attention,  surely  those  of 
Canada,  in  whose  welfare  ours,  individually,  is  involved,  are  worthy  of 
at  least  equal  mention.  The  lack  of  a  strong  national  spirit  among 
our  people  is  often  commented  upon  and  deplored  ;  but  as  long  as 
public  attention  is  diverted  from  national  to  Imperial  matters,  just  so 
long  will  this  weakness  remain.  The  contents  of  the  number  fully 
justified  the  expectations  aroused  by  the  announcement.  The  articles 
are  varied,  and  contributed  by  well-known  writers.  The  publishers 
certainly  are  endeavoring  to  keep  their  promise  regarding  Imperial 
questions,  there  being  no  less  than  three  articles  on  the  subject.  It  is 
cheering,  however,  to  find  one  writer  endeavoring  to  awaken  in  Cana- 
dians a  proper  national  sentiment.  We  wish  the  Commonwealth  every 
success,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  favorably  received,  for  it 
fills  a  place  which,  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Week,  has  remamed 
unoccupied. 

BLIND    FOOLS. 

I  would  you  were  not  pretty  ! 

Blind  fools  will  always  say, 
My  love  is  but  a  petty 

Desire  for  earthly  clay. 

Your  beauty  but  a  torch  is 

To  show  your  lovelier  soul, 
No  empty  temple's  porch  is 

My  pilgrimage's  goal  ! 

Yet  sans  without  your  graces, 

Should  I  have  paused  to  find 
The  inner,  holy  places  ? 
The  fools  are  not  so  blind. 
— /.  Zangwill,  in  the  '^'^ Edinburgh  University  Student." 
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Xocals. 

The  Lectures  on  Art. 

TO  that  section  of  the  student  body  which  has  not  yet  awakened  to 
the  value  of  these  lectures  and  the  unique  opportunities  they 
afford,  we  may  commend  the  words  of  Dr.  Reynar  in  introducing  the 
first  lecture  of  the  course  :  "  God  has  so  made  us  that  there  are  three 
forms  of  outlook  upon  life,  three  inlets  to  the  soul — the  True,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good  ;  and  whenever  men  have  ventured  to  ignore 
any  of  these  in  their  lives,  the  result  has  always  been  failure."  The 
programme  has  unfortunately  been  the  victim  of  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic. Both  the  first  and  the  third  lectures  announced  have  had  to 
be  replaced  by  others  on  short  notice.  The  additional  lectures  have 
been  a  gain,  but  the  disappointments  have  somewhat  unsettled  the 
attendance. 

On  January  lyth  Prof.  Squair,  in  place  of  Mr.  E.  Wyly  Grier,  gave 
a  lecture  illustrated  by  lantern  views,  sketching  the  development  of 
church  architecture  in  Northern  France.  The  lecturer  gave  a  very 
lucid  account,  of  the  difference  between  the  Romanesque.  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  pure  classic  and  modern  styles  of  architecture,  and 
emphasized  the  close  connection  between  changes  in  architecture  and 
changes  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  period,  showing,  for  example, 
how  Gothic  architecture  reflected  mediaevalism,  how  the  Renaissance 
affected  men's  ideals  of  beauty,  and  how  the  present  confusion  in 
styles  is  traceable  to  the  romantic  movement  which  began  a  century 
ago. 

On  January  26th  the  second  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Blakeley,  on  "  Old  and  New  Music."  Mr.  Blakeley  dwelt  on  some  of 
the  leading  developments  in  music  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and 
in  particular  showed  the  difference  between  the  more  formal  music  of 
the  earlier  period,  in  which  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue  and  madrigal 
play  so  prominent  a  part,  and  the  more  imitative  music  of  the  last 
century,  in  which  the  realistic  representation  of  emotion  and  of  dra- 
matic situation  is  aimed  at.  This  change,  it  was  shown,  is  largely  due 
to  the  Romantic  movement  in  literature,  and  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  musical  instruments,  which  opens  up  new  possibilities  to  the 
musician.  The  lecture  was  interspersed  with  some  charming  illus- 
trative music,  in  which  Mr.  Blakeley  was  assisted  by  several  members 
of  his  choir. 
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On  January  31st,  in  place  of  Mr.  Harrison's  lecture,  Mr.  A-  Carrulh- 
ers,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 
views,  on  "  Greek  Sculpture."  After  an  examination  of  various  at- 
tempts to  define  that  elusive  term  "  beautiful,"  the  lecturer  explained 
the  connection  of  Greek  art  with  the  art  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and 
showed  that  the  characteristics  of  Greek  sculpture  were  simplicity, 
harmony  of  proportion,  the  expression  of  life  and  motion,  and  the 
equal  attention  paid  to  accuracy  of  detail  and  to  the  general  effect. 
The  close  connection  between  the  various  stages  in  the  development 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  national  life  and  literature  was  explained, 
as  well  as  the  great  influence  both  of  the  Greek  religion  and  of  the 
national  games. 


Seniors. 


Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  grief  which  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign  has  called  forth,  and  none,  perhaps,  contain  more 
"  real  human  nature  "  than  the  following  scrap  of  conversation  over- 
heard in  the  halls.  One  remarked  how  sad  it  was  that  the  Queen  had 
not  lived  at  least  to  seethe  new  century  fairly  begun,  or,  said  another, 
"  If  she  could  only  have  seen  her  eighty-second  birthday,"  and  then — 
and  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  tear  in  this  young  lady's  eye,  and  her  voice  quav- 
ered with  emotion — "it  wouldn't  have  seemed  so  bad  if  she  could  only 
have  lived  till  after  the  Senior  dinner."  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  so, 
bowing  to  the  demands  of  conventionality  which,  in  the  present  case, 
becomes  a  duty  of  public  respect,  the  pleasure  of  Victoria's  brightest 
function  has  to  be  foregone  for  this  year.  It  was  an  awkward  thing 
for  the  undergraduates  to  legislate  that  there  should  be  no  Senior 
dinner,  and  it  became  even  more  so  when  the  Seniors,  with  the  kindest 
intentions,  gracefully  expressed  their  entire  willingness  to  acquiesce 
in  any  decision  arrived  at  by  the  other  years.  This  class  has  always 
entered  into  every  phase  of  college  life  with  a  zest  and,  treading  in  the 
path  which  dozens  of  classes  have  trod  before,  it  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  air  of  mastery  with  which  every  duty  devolving  upon  it  as  a 
class  has  been  fulfilled.  And  now,  in  spite  of  our  loyalty,  it  seems 
hard  that  this  especial  function,  the  one  entirely  complimentary  ex- 
pression of  regard  to  the  class,  is  to  be  withheld — and  from  this  class, 
than  which,  perhaps,  none  have  been  more  deserving.  The  class  has 
never  shown  itself  stronger  than  it  does  now  in  yielding  so  good- 
naturedly  to  what  seems  the  only  strictly  proper  thing  to  do  in  the 
circumstances. 
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The  funds  which  are  collected  from  the  students  will  be  levied  as 
usual  and  the  committee,  ungallant  though  their  position  may  appear, 
still  stand  ready  as  servants  to  the  Seniors  to  devote  the  money  to  any 
purpose  they  may  choose. 

It  has  been  rumored  about  the  College  that  one  of  the  faculty,  pre- 
suming on  his  professional  dignity,  ventured  to  wink  at  Miss  Staples 
during  the  open  meeting,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  cause  her  to  relax  her 
gravity.  Needless  to  say  she  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  effectually 
squelched  the  unlucky  culprit. 

The  three  gray  beards  in  conference:  Archie — "Go  on,  you  can 
see  mine  if  I  stand  sideways." 

Willie — "  Three  stages — fizz,  fuzz  and  hair  ;  mine's  fuzz." 

Charlie — "  Why,  the  young  ladies  even  in  the  dark  were  remarking 
about  the  beauties  of  my  moustache." 

Porter  (confidentially)—"  It's  all  right.  Cook.  I  looked  over  the 
Locals,  and  they  have  nothing  in  about  the  Sunday  night  or  Friday 
night  affairs." 

Juniors. 

What  saw  the  winter's  moon  that  night, 

As  looking  from  the  sky 
She  poured  a  wan  and  wistful  light 

On  buffalos  piled  high  ? 

What  night  ?  what  moon  ?  some  one  may  ask, 

Some  one  who  was  not  there, 
And  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  soul 

I'll  try  to  tell  it  fair. 

While  walking  down  the  hall  one  day. 

These  words  I  heard  men  saying — 
"  Now,  don't  you  see  we  need  a  change  ? 

I'll  tell  you — we'll  go  sleighing." 

The  rink  is  very  good,  indeed, 

And  suits  quite  fine  for  me. 
And  yet,  you  know,  it  never  is 

What's  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 

The  sleigh  was  hired,  the  night  was  set, 

The  m.oon  shone  gently  fair ; 
Yet  gazed  with  wond'rous  questioning  look 

To  see  what  went  on  there. 
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What  saw  the  winter  moon  that  night 
My  Muse  how  fain  would  know  1 

And  asked  and  asked  of  her  to  say, 
But  she  only  whispered  low: 

"Goddess,  these  things  I  cannot  tell. 
So  do  not  ask  me  more.  " 

Baffled,  my  muse  deserted  me, 
More  puzzled  than  before. 


Sophomores. 

The  Sophomores  also  held  a  sleighing  party  on  Thursday  evenings 
January  25th.  After  driving  around  and  troubling  the  sleep  of  the 
laboring  by  unearthly  noises,  they  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  Rockwell, 
and  then  sent  home  to  dream  of  stars  and  bells  and  music. 

Odlum  (next  day) — "  We  had  a  good  time,  didn't  we  ? '' 
Gates,  Walker,  Bowles  (with  a  chuckle) — "  Didn't  we,  though  !  " 
Then  upstairs,  in  a  shriller  tone,  came  the  echo—"  A  lovely  time." 
SiBLEV  (sincerely) — "Is  Robert  a  graduate  of  \'ictoria  ?  " 
CoRNEiLLE — "  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  skate  ?  " 
Miss  D— 11 — "  Yes,  if  you  wait  till  I  get  tired." 

Neville  (meeting  Rockwell  at  S.45  p.m.,  going  home) — "  Where 

have  you  been,  Jimmy  ?  "' 

Jimmy — "I've  been  to  a  lecture  on   'Human  and  Animal  Psycho- 

logy.'" 

Women's  Open  Lit. 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  historical  accuracy  as  too  great  proximity  in 
time  to  the  events  dealt  with.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the 
pen  palpitates  with  ecstatic  thrills  of  enthusiastic  admiration  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  events  of  Friday  evening,  January  25th.  Many  there 
were  who  entered  that  hall  with  self-complacent  confidence  as  to 
woman's  utter  incompetence  to  fulfil  what  is  often  called  man's  sphere. 
Many  there  were  who,  calm  in  their  manly  independence,  were  pre- 
pared, Galileo-like,  to  say  that  they  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
Some,  perhaps,  came  to  scoff  and  jeer — it  mattered  not.  Awed,  sub- 
dued and  utterly  vanquished,  they  one  and  all  stole  away  reverently 
from  that  sublime  exhibition  of  feminine  grace,  wit  and  beauty.  It  is 
true  we  have  heard  of  another  association  about  the  College  which 
also  aspires  to  the  name  of  Literary  Society,  and  it,  too,  has  been. 
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known  to  hold  an hush  !     "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !     Tell  it 

not  in  Gath,  pubHsh  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters 
should  rejoice  and  triumph  over  us." 

But  this  momentous  occasion  was  more  than  an  ordinary  open 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Literary  Society.  It  was  also  the  Oration 
Contest  of  the  ladies  of  the  College — and  seven  contestants  !  But  the 
contest  was  not  to  be  of  that  variety  in  which  women  so  triumphantly 
carry  off  the  palm.  By  some  violent  perversion  of  the  rules  of  nature 
they  were  not  allowed  to  all  speak  at  once.  No,  one  by  one,  like  ordin- 
ary mortals  they  got  up  in  turn  without  the  slightest  visible  wire-hair- 
puUing  for  order  of  precedence. 

Then  began  that  stream  of  eloquence,  pure,  sparkling,  clear  as  the 
bubbling  waters  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which  for  uniformity  of  unin- 
terrupted and  unsurpassed  excellence  has  rarely  been  heard.  Even 
the  enchanting  strains  of  "  Coming  Thro'  the  Rye,"  or  of  "  Won't 
You  Be  My  Sweetheart  ? ''  floating  in  from  the  German  band  outside 
on  the  rink,  melted  into  a  softened  undertone  suggestive  of  a  subdued 
accompaniment  to  the  predominant  tone  of  that  far  more  harmonious 
melody  within  Alumni  Hall. 

And  what  of  the  audience  ?  Spellbound,  in  open-mouthed  amaze- 
ment, they  looked  on,  subdued  as  were  the  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus. 

"  There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time." 

Who  would  be  a  judge?  No  one  ventured  to  think  who  the  suc- 
cessful one  might  be.  But  the  judges  were  men  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  married  men,  with  families,  and  even  they  faltered.  Of  one 
thing  they  felt  certain  as  each  successive  orator  had  taken  her  seat, 
that  she  surely  had  secured  her  prize.  So  falling  back  on  some  casu- 
istry about  precedence  being  entitled  to  prominence,  they  awarded 
the  honor  to  Miss  Woodsworth. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  :  all  the  technical  expressions  of 
criticism  are  exhausted.  Let  it  be  stated  in  cold  mathematical  term& 
that  Miss  JoUifife  rendered  a  violin  solo,  that  Miss  Rockwell  sang,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  violin  obligato  by  Miss  Jolliffe  :  there  was  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Allan,  and  then  the   Glee  Club  and  the  stately 

dignity  of  Miss ,  of .     (When  medical  assistance  had 

been  summoned  and  restoratives  had  been  applied  to  bring  the  writer 
of  the  above  to  that  state  of  consciousness  where  articulation  is 
possible,  these  words  were  gasped—"  Madame  President ! ") 
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Vaguk  reports  have  been  current  of  some  sleighing  party  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Eckardt.  No  definite  information  seems  to  be 
forthcoming  as  to  who  composed  this  party. 

Fowler — "Cheer  up,  E dt,  you'll  soon  be — married." 

Mike  (at  half  time  during  hockey  match  with  freshmen,  after 
knocking  over  a  young  lady  and  then  picking  her  up) — "  There's  life 
in  the  old  dog  yet.     Shake  !  " 

"  Bird  o'  Freedom  "  Van  VVyck  (re  Senior  dinner) — "  These,  gentle- 
men, are  the  principles  of  taxation  as  laid  down  by  Philosophy,  and 
upon  these  we  stand  ready  to  die  with  the  Republic  to  the  south  of 
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Miss  McL.  (skating  vigorously)—"  Mike  looks  as  though  he  hadn't 
a  friend  in  the  world." 


Miscellaneous. 

Lady  Accompanist  (at  Soph's  reception,  to  escort)—"  Who  is  that 
young  man  ?  " 

Escort—"  That  is  Mr.  Fowler." 

Accompanist—"  Oh  1  is  that  so  ?  I  thought  I  had  seen  him  at  the 
Synagogue." 

CuRRELLv  is  working  steadily  in  the  Library  at  Victor  Hugo's  love- 
letters. 

Peddler  (opening  door  during  lecture)— "  Will  you  have  some 
shoe-laces,  sir,  five  cents  per  pair  ?  " 

Professor  (gravely)— "This  is  not  a  place  where  they  buy  and  sell." 
(Exit  peddler.) 

The  business  manager  of  the  ladies'  hockey  team  will  please  see 
that  Principal  Galbraith,  of  the  S.  P.  S.,  announces  when  and  tvhere 
their  next  match  is  to  be  played.  Last  Wednesday  these  youths 
were  "  let  out  'at  lo  a.m.,  and  proceeded  to  'Varsity  rink  in  a  body. 

James — "What  is  the  difference  between  deep,  deep  friendship  and 
true  love?  " 

Marshall,  03 — "There  are  about  three  hundred  girls  in  this  city 
I  could  love." 

HuGHSON — "  I  have  been  in  three  nights  since  the  week  before 
Xmas." 

The  cigar  which  figured  in  last  month's  locals  has  now  become 
mussed  ashes. 

The  Sophomores  treated  the  ladies'  hockey  team  to  candy  after 
their  match  with  'Varsity. 

The  H.  77  Society  also  treated  the  ladies,  after  their  match  with 
Havergal  Hall.     Next  ! 

Knight  (musing  in  his  study  at  1 1.30  p.m.) — "Yes,  Browne  and  me 
is  right,  and  it's  Dr.  Badgley  knows  it." 

Evans  (interrupting  professor  in  ethics  while  discussing  the  principles 
of  occasional  wrong-doing,  eagerly) — "  What  bearing  would  that  have 
in  the  case  of  the  love  of — of  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  " 

Professor  (in  Freshman  Latin  class) — "Could  we  use  the  word 
*■  duck  '  the  same  as  we  use  the  word  '  deer  ? '  This  is  an  exercise  in 
Syntax."  Then  the  following  were  caught  laughing— Spence,  Mahood 
and  Davidson. 
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Htbletics. 


AN  enthusiast  has  cleared  the  alley-board  of  snow,  and  occasionally 
some   steadfast  devotees  are  seen  heroically   freezing  in   their 

devotion  to  the  game. 

The  inter-year  hockey  games,  always  interesting,  are  uniquely  so  this 

year,  owing  to  the  remarkably  close  competition. 

But  we  can  say  again,  as  was  said  last  month,  '02  is  still  in  the  lead. 
The  game  between  the  third  and  fourth  years 
proved  one  of  the  closest  of  the  season.  The  first 
two  goals  were  scored  by  '01,  which  eventually 
awoke  '02,  who,  after  some  steady  work,  evened 
the  score.  The  ensuing  suspense  was  somewhat 
relieved  of  its  keenness,  for  the  Seniors  at  least, 
by  their  securing  another  goal,  which  left  the  score 
3 — 2  in  favor  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

After  the  game  it  was  discovered  that  play  had 
been  continued  fifteen  minutes  over-time,  and  it 
was  during  this  extra  time  that  the  last  goal  had 
been  scored.  A  protest  was  filed  by  '02,  to  con- 
sider which  the  Athletic  Union  Executive  ap- 
pointed   the    following    committee :     A.    B. 

Spear,  B.A.;  E.  F.   Armstrong,  B.A.;  F.  L. 

Farewell,  B.A.     Before  this  tribunal  Messrs. 

Johnston,  '01  ;  Carscallen, '01  ;  Neville,  '02  : 

Fowler,   '02  :    and  Harris,   '04,  the  referee, 

gave  evidence.     The  eloquence^of  the  first 

four   pseudo  lawyer-witnesses  can  better  be 

imagined  than   described.     The   committee  <C;;^>C^ 

decided  that  the  game  should  be  re-played. 
This  game  was  followed  by  a  short  comedy, 

in  which  '03  victimized  the   B.D.'s   by  the 

score  of  6  goals  to  o.     '03  have  collected  a 

fast  aggregation — "Jimmie  "Rockwell  and 

Pickup  making  a   fast  forward   pair,  Nelles 

proving  strong  on  the  defence,  while  Odium  in  goal  seems  capable  of 

stopping  anything  easier  than  Mauser  bullets.     The  B.D.'s  have  also 

some  strong  men — Spear  and  FauU  making  a  capable  defence,  while 

Cragg's  work  in  goal  is  at  times  very  creditable. 


'H.\l,l--TlME." 


'At  Poi.vt.' 
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The  Athletic  Union  elections  are  to  take  place  on  the  21st  and  28th 
of  this  month.  Already  Robert  is  laying  in  store  the  necessary  ballot 
boxes  (sometime  biscuit  boxes).  On  the  28th,  at  5  o'clock,  the  great 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  held,  at  which  the  new  officers  rnake  their 
little  bows  and  say  their  little  "pieces."  Aside  from  the  business  to 
be  transacted,  the  chief  interest  will  lie  in  the  presentation  of  the 
tennis,  football  and  hockey  cups  to  their  respective  winners. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  Victoria  ladies  played  Havergal  Col- 
lege. The  game  was  exceptionally  fast  and  was  a  most  interesting  one 
to  watch,  as  was  eloquently  testified  by  the  incessant  cheering  and  the 
vigorous  college  "  yells  "  of  the  large  crowd  present.  The  game  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  Havergal,  who  proved  themselves  strong  at  every 
point.  The  Vies.,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  forward,  were  compelled 
to  make  some  changes  with  their  "  men." 

The  number  present  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  four  to 
six  hundred.  We  do  not  give  these  numbers  on  our  own  respon- 
sibility, but  for  "  bigness "  content  ourselves  with  the  popular  esti- 
mate. 

A  SMALL  detachment  of  the  10  St.  Joseph  fraternity  "fed"  the 
ladies  after  the  Havergal  game.  It  seerns  a  rather  materialistic  end- 
ing, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  O.  H.  A.  will  not  consider  the  acceptance 
thereof  as  sufficient  grounds  for  disqualification.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  in  justice  to  "  Mike  "  Neville,  that  he  has  the  ladies  in 
training,  and  the  sweets  are  forbidden. 

Trainer  Neville  (after  the  Vic.-Havergal  game)— "Say,  fellows,  do 
you  really  think  it  was  my  fault  ?  " 

We  have  recently  received  from  an  ex-athletic  editor  of  Acta,  Dan. 
Norman,  '96,  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Mail  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  in  which 
Dan  has  marked  for  our  perusal  an  item  on  the  foundation  of  a 
ladies'  bicycle  club.  Doubtless  our  correspondent  has  been  de- 
lighted with  the  dainty  little  Japanese  ladies  in  their  pretty  hakamas 
spinning  off  from  the  Kaihinsha  for  the  country  districts  and,  with  the 
Vic-love  strong  within  him,  wondered  if  Vic.  had,  as  yet,  her  bicycle 
club. 

Clubs  seem  to  thrive  well  at  Vic,  and  it  may  be  that  a  Union 
Bicycle  Club  (not  a  ladies'  club)  would  fill  the  traditional  "  long-felt 
want."  We  willingly  offer  space  in  this  department  to  any  one  who 
thinks  such  a  club  both  expedient  and  feasible. 
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Additions  to  the  Library. 

T^HE  following  donations  have  been  received  from  generous  friends 
^       of  the  College  : 

Rev.  Hugh  S.  Dougall,  M.A.,  B.D.  :  Dougall— "  The  Progressive 
Character  of  Revelation."  (This  is  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  work  on 
a  most  important  subject.  The  author's  outlook  is  broad,  but  his  tone 
modest  and  reverent.  Mr.  Dougall  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  young 
graduates  of  Victoria). 

The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  4  vols. 

The  Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House,  9  vols. 

Elliott  Stock,  London,  2  vols. 

The  late  Rev.  John  R.  Johnston,  2  vols. 

C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  2  vols. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Gilroy,  B.A.,  4  vols. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Bain,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  i  vol. 

Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,  S.T.D.,  10  vols. 

Rev.  R.  S.  E.  Large,  B.A.,  B.D.,  6  vols. 

A.  E.  Lang,  B.A.,  3  vols.  ;  7  pamphlets. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Horning,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  12  vols.  ;  numerous  magazines, 
etc. 

Mrs.  A.  ^L  Phillips,  27  numbers  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Review. 

Prof.  T-  C.  Robertson,  B.A.,  the  Outlook,  1900;  The  Westminster, 
1900. 

The  Sesame  Committee,  University  College,  Sesame,  1900. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum,  7  pamphlets. 

The  late  Mrs.  W.  S.  Finch,  68  vols. ;  numerous  magazines  and 
pamphlets. 

Sir  James  Sawyer  :  Sawyer — "  Contributions  to  Practical  Medicine." 
•    Miss  A.  E.  Barker,  7  vols. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Strangways,  B.A.,  B.D.,  i  vol.  "Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  (with  letters  of  Rev.  E.  Ryerson  pasted  in  the  cover  and  fly- 
leaves). 

A.  H.  Abbott,  B.A.  :  Abbott — "Problems,  and  a  Student's  Attitude 
towards  Them.'" 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  i  vol. 

Rev.  John  Potts,  D.D.,  26  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Marshall,  4  pamphlets. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Rutledge,  B.A.,  Souvenir  Programme  of  the  Diamond 
Anniversary  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Hamilton. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Watson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  historical  papers. 

Rev.  Chas.  R.  Morris,  93  vols. 

The  late  Rev.  James  Brock,  by  legacy,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,  1778-1892.  This  set  is  to  be  known  as  "The  Brock 
Library." 

Donations  have  also  been  received  from  the  Dominion  and  Ontario 
Governments,  from  the  Labor  Department  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 
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The  Biggest  Book 
Store  in  Canada 


IS  THAT  OF<^ 

CDe  PubH$ber$'  Synaicate 
7  ana  9  King  St.  €., 
Coronto. 

t^^  t^^  t^^ 

Students  ! 

You  can  save  money  J- 

By  ordering  your  books  from  this 
Company.  They  handle  the  largest 
line  of  Educational  Books  in  Canada, 
and  sell  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The}-  also  handle  fine  stationery, 
and  do  the  finest  printing  and  binding 
cheaply  and  well. 


Putting  away 
\U  Clothes.... 

Clothes  that  come  from  our 
Laundry  are  a  pleasure  to  wear, 
to  handle,  or  to  put  away.     . 

I^  Rolston  Laundry  Co. 

'PHONE  1381. 
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Cdterer  ana^^ 
Confectioner 


719   Voi^gc   street 


TORONTO 


THE- 


Manufacturers'  Life 
Insurance  Company 


^ 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Jordan  and  Melinda  Sts, 

TORONTO 


We  issue  a  policy  specially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
average  student.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  particulars. 


W.  E.  YOUNG  and 

GEO.   H.  JUNKIN 

Joint  General  Ag-ents  for  Toronto 
and  Central  Ontario. 


VI 


ACTA  VICTORIANA. 


GRAND  TRUNK  IVsTeIST 


THIS 

Qreat  International  Route 
Runs  through  seven  States. 
And  two  principal  Provinces, 
feature's  favorite  highway. 
Delightful  scenery  everywhere. 

Try  its  undoubted  advantages. 
Roadbed  that  travellers  relish. 
Universally  good  service. 
I^ewest  and  best  equipment. 
I^eeps  its  patrons'  confidence. 


Tickets  and  all  Information  from  Agents 
Grand  Trunk  System,  or 

J.  W.  RYDER,  C.P.  and  T.A., 

North-west  Corner  King  and  Yonge  Streets. 
Phones  434  and  8597. 

M.  C.  DICKSON,  District  Passenger  Agt. 


^^  I  ^^ — for  years  stood  for  the 

RIP 


best  among  Comic  Weeklies, 
-stands  to-day  for  the 
best  among  Engravers. 


/E  WERE  publishers;  we  are 


Designers  and  Engravers 

We  make   Half-tone   En^avings,   Line   Engravings, 
Zinc  Etchings,  Wood  Engravings,  Electrotypes. 

The  Grip  Printing   &.   Publishing  Co. 

OF  TORONTO.     LIMITED 
ADELAIDE    STREET    WEST,    TORONTO. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Some  time  ago  you  received  a  state- 
ment of  your  account,  accompanied 
with  the  hint  that  it  was  better 
"  never  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day."  To  some  the 
hint  seems  not  to  have  been  broad 
enough,  so  we  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sharpening  it  by  assuring 
all  that  an  early  attendance  upon 
this  matter  would  greatly  delight  the 
hearts  of  Acta  Board. 


Dress 
Suits 


A  Passport  to  Qood  Society 


^ 


To  Rent 


Good  Clothes 


Follett's,  181  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO.  Tzi^vr/tJ 

Largest  stock  of  College  Books  in  town.     Prices  right.     Discount  to  Students. 
Mail  Orders  a  specialty.      Second  Hand  Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 

438  YONGE   STREET       ^      ^      jt      TORONTO 

All=Wool  Underwear^^^ 

Is  now  in  order.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes,  and  know  we  can  suit 
you  in  size,  quality,  and  price.  Come  and  examine  these  garments. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

FOOTBALL    SUITS,    $1.55. 


G.  E.  GOODMAN 


302/4  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


ACTA   VICTORIANA. 


RICE  LEWIS  «  SON, 


Send  for  (Catalogue. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO  ^  .^ 


Cor.  King  and  Victoria  Streets 


GOODS     CALLED      FOR     AND      DELIVERCO 
TO     ALL     PARTS    OF    THE    CITY. 

The  Townsend 

Steam  Laundry  Co. 

187-189  PARLIAMENT  ST. 

Telephone  8289.  Toronto 


p.  CURTIS. 

Carpenter,  Builder  and  Contractor 

store  and  Office  Fixtures,  Fly  Screens, 
Storm  Sashes,   Etc. 

TELEPHONE    4033. 

573  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


WHITBY, 
Ontario 


ONTARIO  LADIES'  COLLEGE 

The  only  Ladies'  College  in  Canada  taking  up  regularly  the  first  two  years'  work  of  the 
University,  with  honors,  also  all  the  Teachers'  Certificates — third,  second  and  first.  Full  Con- 
servatory Course  in  Music,  with  magnificent  new  pipe  organ  in  College  building  for  lessons 
and  practice.  The  Fine  Arts,  Elocution,  and  Commercial  Departments  are  equally  efficient. 
Buildings  unequalled  in  Canada  for  elegance  and  comfort  ;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  Send  (or  Calendar. 
REV.  J.  J.  HARE,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

ALBERT    COLLEGE,   belleville,  ont. 

(OPEN    TO    BOTH    SEXES.) 

Phenomenal  Record  in  both  University  and  Departmental  Examinations.  Of  31  Senior  Matriculants, 
28  successful  ;  of  14  Senior  leavinp,  12  successful. 

In  1897— Of  5  Senior  Matriculants,  all  successful ;  of  8  Senior  leaving,  7  successful  ;  of  8  Junior  leaving, 
all  successful  ;    makmg  95  per  cent,  successful. 

The  departments  of  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Elocution  and  Commercial  Science  are  thoroughly 
equipped,  are  largely  attended  and  the  rates  moderate.  The  new  buildings,  "  Massey  Hall"  and 
"Gymnasium,"    are  greatly   admired.       Illustrated  circular  free. 

Address  PRINCIPAL  DYER,  D.D. 


ALMA   COLLEGE, 


a  residential  school  for  the  higher  education 
of  young  ladies.  Affiliated  with  Victoria 
University,  owned  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  largely  patronized  by  all  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Ladies'  Colleges  in  Canada. 
Write  for  Catalogue  to 

REV.  ROBERT  I.  WARNER,  M.A.,  Principal, 

ST.  THOMAS,  ONT. 


C.    A.    MASTEN 

J.    J.    WARREN 


J.    R.    L.    STARR 

J.     H.    SPENCE 


Masten,  Warren,  Starr  &  Spence 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC 
Canada  Life  Building       -         -         Toronto 


ALFRED  W,  BRIGGS, 

Barrister,  Etc. 
MONEY  TO  LOAN  IN  LARGE  AND  SMALL  SUMS. 


Wesley 

Buildings. 


33  Richmond 
St.  West. 


ACTA     VICTORIANA. 


Sensible  | 

People 
Cravel 

'"""Canadian 
Pacific 


Railway 


Park    Bros. 

wJour     Pbotograpbers 

Specialty       323  vonge  Street 

Telephone  1269  • — --t-^TORONTO 

special  rates  to  students 


!!» Mutual  Life 
of  Canada 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY... 


liiRMEKLY 

The  Ontario  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

HFAD    OFFICE   : 

WATERLOO,   ONTARIO. 


Pre-eminently  tVie  Policyholders'  Company. 

The   only    Mutual    Old    L  ne  Company  of  our 
own  Country. 

No  Stockholders  to  be  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  policyholders. 


Profits  paid  to  policyho.'ders  in  1899,  .f  76,850. 

Financial  Standing  Unsurpassed. 

Total  Assets  ovpr       -        .        -        -       $4,750,000 

Surplus  ouer  all  liabilities  (G.S.)       -  497,394 

Insurance  in  fone       -        _        _        _      ^6,945,441 

New  plans,  new  guarantees,  new  features.  Our 
(luaranteed  Life  Income  Policy  is  une(|ualled  for  pro- 
fessional men. 

J.   S.    &   G.   G.    MILLS 

City  General   Agents 


16    King   Street  West, 


Toronto 


W.  H.  WOOO,  College  Agent 


JOHNC.  LANDER 

^      ,         Dispensing 

Cor.  of  ^.        .  » 

Yonge  and  KDCmiSt 

Bloor  Streets,  "'^ 

TORONTO 


TELEPHONE    30A1 


Attendance  on  Sunday  for  Prescriptions  and  Medicine 
onh. 


Pr^"Rl»abIe      ^     PHONE  29S5 

T/ze  Endeavor  Herald  Co, 
Printers 

35  Richmond  St.  West 


N.     F.    CASWELL 

NIGB. 


TRUNKS  AND 
TRAVELLING 
BAGS  .  .  . 


BUY    OF    THE     MAKERS." 

Find  out  how  much  you  can  save  by  frettin<,'  your  Trunks  and 
I'mbrellas  from  EAST  &  CO.,  the  Manufacturers. 

Students'  Strong'  Trunks,  .*2.00  ;  Square  Trunks,  with  Com- 
partments, .S4. 00 ;  Club  Bajr,  allleather,  14  inches,  SI. 25  ;  Gloria 
Silk  Umbrellas,  Silver  and  Dresden  niountinprs  on  handle,  men 
and  women's  sizes,  with  case,  §1.50. 


MAI 
ARE 


LORDERS     FAQT     JL     C^r\  TRUNK  AND   UMBRELLA   MAKERS 

SOUGHT        ^rA^    I        \X    V^Vy.y  300  YONGE   ST.,   TORONTO. 


DR.  J.  BRANSTON  WILLMOTT 
DR.  W.  EARL  WILLMOTT  .^  ^ 

IDentists 


RKMcAEn    KKii.M 


41  Shuter  St.  to  96  College  St.  (ground  floor) 

Telephone  4490 


Farrqer  Bros. 

THE  GREAT 

'"""'  Pbotograpbers 

92  Yonge  Street 

Toronto.  Special  Rates  to  students 


ACTA     VICTORIANA. 


The  Harry  Webb  Co., 

LIMITED. 


The  LEADING  CATERERS  of  Canada  for 

Diiiiiei*8, 
Weddings, 
Banquets,  Etc. 

Send  for  Estimates  to 

447  Tonffe  St.,  Toronto. 

•^•O" Telephone  3698 

Dr*  S*  L.  Frawley 

DENTIST 

Graduate  of  Toronto  i*    of  o,      -wr 

and  Philadelphia  2\    rSlOOr  Ot,    West 


Central  ^^^^  ^"** 

Savings 
^anHda  Company 

26    KING    ST.    E.,   TORONTO 


Deposits 


,1  o, 


3] 
^  _     _  2/0 


withdrawal. 


•• 


Debentures     X/ty 

Issued  for  I,  2  or  3  years,  with       i    ^^>    /  '-' 
interest  coupons  attached.  J 

...JTlorigt... 

Floral  Designs  and  Cut  Flowers  safely   e.xpressed  to 
any  part  of  the  Dominion. 

Phone  8159.  266  Yonge  Street. 


Crinitv  medical  College 


CBTABLISHEO  18SO 


INCORPORATED    BY 

6PECIAL  ACT  OT  PARLIAMKNT. 


IN   AFFILIATION   WITH 


The  University  of  Trinity  College 
The  University  of  Toronto 
Queen's  University 
The  University  of  Manitoba 


7¥ND  specially  recognized  by  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
"  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  King's  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

The  Winter  Session  begins  on  OCTOBER  1st  of  each  year,  and  lasts  Eight  Months. 

For  all  other  information  in  regard  to  Lectures,  Graduation,  Scholarships, 
Medals,  etc.,  apply  to 

W.    B.    GEIKIE,    M.D.,  CM.,  D.C.L. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
Holyrood  Villa,  52  Maitland  St.,  Toronto. 


ACTA     VICTORIANA. 


tbe  (Uhitely  exerciser 

Made  in  four  styies,  at  $1.50,  $2.25,  $3.25,  $4.00. 


"All   lime  :iti<l    iiioiu'v   siiciil    in   IriiiniuLf  the  body  ])ays  a  larger  interest    than  an>' 
it  her  investment." — Gladstone. 


MANUFACTURED    BY; 


The  HAROLD  A.  WILSON  CO.,  Limited 

35  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


SEND    FOR    COMPLETE    CATALOGUES.      FREE. 


ACTA    VICTORIANA. 


XI 


An  Exact  Fit 


It  is  seldom  you  fliul 
two  men  of  exactly 
the  same  proportions. 
To  Kct  an  exact  fit  it 
is  necessary  to  have 
clothes  made  for  the 
individual.  After  our 
tailoring  there  is  no 
doulit  about  the  satis- 
faction of  your  suit. 
Peculiarities  of  figure 
fitted  so  exactly  as  to 
remove  the  evidence  of  them.  Perfect  figures 
fitted  to  best  display  their  beauty. 

Prices  Low— For  $18.00  yoii  can  get 

a  STILISH,  WELL-MADE  SI  IT  .    .'. 

Beaiitlfiil  rans*'   of  Trous«'rlii<>is   at   .$4.00. 

BERKINSHAW    &    GAIN, 

Discount  TO  Students     =     Merchant  Tailors 

COR.   YONGE  mND  ELM  STS.,   TORONTO 


BOB'S       BARBERSHOP, 

786  YONGE  STREET. 
The  Best  Shop  in  the  City 
None  but  First-class  Men  Employed 

RAZORS  HONED. 

JOHN  REID. 

J,  W*  Johnson 

Pract'cal««« 
(UatcbmaKer 
AND  Jeweller 


272 

Yonge  Street 
Toronto 


Money  spent  in  having  a  Good  Watch  Properly 
Cleaned  and  Repaired  is  a  Good  Investment. 

Specialist  in  the  Repairing  and  Regidating  of  Com 
plicated  Watches. 


men's  mear 
Cleaned 


That's  our  business. 
Cleaning  and  dyeing 
men's  clothing,  and 
doing  the  work  well. 

R.   PARKER  &.  CO. 
Dyers  and  Cleaners,  Toronto 

Head  Office  and  Works,  7S7-f)l  Yo»)ue  Street. 
'Phones  :  3087,  36i0,  2143,  1004,  5U9S. 


SOLDIERS'  RETURN, 

:toria  day,  etc. 

P.S. — Open  in  the  evenii;e:s. 


147  Yonge  St. 

TORONTO 

heloVc    (^..^11  .^nd  see  our 
CITY  VIEWS, 


^^02?. 


^  ^  BOOKS  \^  J- 


Educational  text-books  and  book.s  of  refer- 
ence. Also  a  large  and  miscellaneous  stock  of 
general  literature. 

New  and  second  hand  books  bought,  sold  and 
exchanged  at  the  Donunion  Book  Store, 

D.    SUTHERLAND 

288  Yonge  Street         -         Toronto 


DR.  J.  A.  MILLS 

...  DENTIST  ... 
Medallist    in    Practical    Dentistry. 

S.    W.    COH.    SPAOINA   AVENUE 
AND    COLLEGE    STREET, 


TELEPHONE    2300 


Toronto 


«  Uledding 
Hnnouncements 


PROFESSIONAL  AND 
CALLING  CARDS, 
MENU  LISTS, 
SOCIETY  I'ROGRAMS 


^  Printed 


IN  THE  LATEST         / 
STYLES  OF  TYPOGRAPHY 
)     AND  AT  .  .  . 


REASONABLE   PRICES. 


WILLIAM  BRIGGS, 

Wesley  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


ACTA    VICTORIAN  A. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO 


MEDICAL    FACULTY. 


Assistant 
Demonstrators 
of  Anatomy. 

Prof,  of 


Professors,    Lecturers 

A.  Primrose,  M.B.,  CXI.  EUin. ,  Professor  of  .\natoniy, 

and    D  rector  of  tfie   Anatomical    Department; 

.Secretary  of  the  Kaculrv. 
H.  WiLBERKORCE  AiKi.NS,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 
F.N.  G.Starr,  M.B.  Tor.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Clarenxe  I..  Stark,  M.B.  Tor.,         | 
A.  A.  Small,  M.B.  Tor.. 
\V.  J.  McCoLU  M,  M.B.  Tor. 
\V    J.  O.  Malloch,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
S.  H.  Westmax,  M  B.  Tor., 
A.  W.  Tanner.  M.B.  Tor.,  ! 

I.    H.   Cameron,  M.B.  Tor.,  F.R.C.S.   Kn^ 

Sursrery  and  Clinical  Surirery. 
G.  A.  Peters,   .\I.B.  Tor.,  F.R.C.S.   Ensr.,  Associate 

Professor  of  Surj^ery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
A.  Primrose,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin. 
h.  Spencer,  M.B.  Tor., 
L.  M.  SWKETNAM,  M.B.  Tor., 
H.  A.  Bruce,  M.B.  Tor  ,  F.R.C.S. En< 
W.  Oldriqht,  M.A.,  M.D.  Tor., 

F.  N.  G.  Starr, -M.B.  Tor., 
W.    McKeown,    B.A.,   M.B.    Tor.,    Demonstrator    of 

Clinical  Surgery. 
J.  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Prof,  of  Pathologj-. 
John  Amyot,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Professor  of  Path- 

olo-rv  and  Bacteriologv. 
A.  McPhedran,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and 

Clinical  Medicine. 

P.  Caven,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine. 

B.  Thistle,  M.B.  Tor.,   Lecturer  on  Diseases  in 

Children  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  .M.B.  Tor.  i       Lecturers  on 

R.  D.  Rudolf,  M.D.,  CM.  Edin.,    v     Medicine   and 

M.R  C.P.  Lond.  )  Clinical  Medicine. 

G.  Boyd,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Lecturer  in  Clinical  Med- 

icine. 
G.  Chambers,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,    |    Demonstrators  of 
A.  R.  Gordon,  M.B.  Tor.,  /  Clinical  Medicine. 


""1 


Associate 
Professors 
of  Clinical 

Surg-ery. 


\V, 


W. 


and    Demonstrators. 

.James  M.  McCallum,  B.A.,  M.D.  Tor.,   Professor  of 
Pliarmacologv  and  Therapeutics. 

C.  F.  Hkkbnek,  Phm.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

UzziKL  Oguen,  M.D.  Tor.,  Prof,  of  Gyn<EColo2y. 

A.  H.  Wright,   B.A.,  .M.D.  Tor.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics 
and  Pediatrics. 

H.  T.   Machell,   M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  mid  Pediatrics. 

K.  C.   MclLWRAiTil,  M.B.  Tor.,  Demonstrator  in  Ob- 
stetrics. 

J.   F.   W.  Ross,   M.B.   Tor.,   Associate  Professor  of 
Gvnaecologv. 

R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Tor.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
luologv  and  Otology,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

G.  H.  BuRNiiAM,  M.D.   Tor.,    F.R.C.S.    Edin.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Olologj'. 

G.  R.  McDosAGH,  M.D.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Laryngology 
and  Rhinologv. 

W   Oldrioht,  M.A.,  M.D  .Tor.,  Prof,  of  Hygiene. 

W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.D.  Tor. ,  Professor  in  To.xicology. 

Bertram  Spencer,  M.D.  Tor.,   Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Hos.  David  Mills,  LL.B.,  K.C,  Legal  Lecturer  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Daniel  Clark,  M  D.  Tor.,    |  Extra-Mural  Professors 

N.  H.  Bekmer,  M.B.,  Tor.,  I'of  Medical  Psychology. 

R.  Ramsay  Wrioht,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Edin.,  Professor  of 
Biology. 

A.    B.    Macallum,    B.A.,    M.B.    Tor.,   Ph.D.     Johns 
Hopkins,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

R.   R.   Bensley,   B.A.,M.B.  Tor.,   Assistant  Demon- 
strator in  Biology. 

W.  D.  Lang,  B.Sc.  Glasg.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

\V.  L.  Miller,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Demonst'r  of  Chemistry. 

F.  B.  Kenrick,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,   |     Assistant  Lecturers 
I    F.  B.  Allan,  B. A.  Tor.,  )'  in  Chemistry. 

I    James  Loudox,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
'    C.  A.  Chant,  B.A.  Tor.,  Lecturer  on  Physics. 


A.  REEVE,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Dean. 


A.  PRIMROSE,   M.B..  CM  ,  Secretary. 

Biolojical  Dep%rtiaeiit,  U)uver»\tii  of  Toronto. 


Upper  Gaiiada  College,  5.    ^^^^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^  universities  and  the 

TORONTO     ONT.  J    Special  Colleges.     Founded  1829. 

The  staff  of  the  College  now  iiiclnrte.'J  fourteen  masters  holding  degrees  from  English  and 
Canadian  Universities,  \yith  other  sjieeial  instructors.  Large  grounds,  excellent  equipment, 
preparatory  depurtment  for  siii-all  boys,  newly  finished  hospital  for  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases.    An  English  professional  for  cricket. 

Fee  for  Boarders,  S300.00  ;    Day  Boy?,  $75.00  per  annum. 

As  the  boarding  and  class  room  space  of  the  College  is  now  tak«n  up.  only  a  limited  number 
of  applications  can  be  received  until  new  buildings  are  provided.  Vacancies  will  be  tilled  in  the 
order  of  application  from  this  date,  preference  being  given  to  younger  boys. 

Calendar,  Application  Papers,  and  Clothes  List  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bursar. 
Xoveinber.  1900. 


Curry  Bros 


Printers 


STATIONERS 
BOOKBINDERS 

All  kinds  of  Commercial  and  Society  Print  ng. 


COLLEGE 

Telephone   1878 


KORK     A    SPECIALTY 

414  SPADINA    AVE. 


For  FIRST-CLASS  MEALS 
AT  ALL  HOURS^^ 

yf  OQ  V'i>ii  the  new  Dining  Hall 

^00  -CDLLEGK  CAKE" 

Yonge  Street         S|„-.  i:il  Uat.s  r..r  K.j;ular  nnardTS 

H.  L.  BENSON,  Propri  tress 

K^riinrlj-  of  the  •'  C'aiiailinn  '   Kesti»in;iiit. 


A  Manual  of 
Christian  Tiieoiogyi 


By   Rev,    N.    Burwash,   S.T.D., 
Chancellor  of  Victoria  University. 

Clotb,  2  vols.,  $3.00, 


Tlie  Spiritual  influence  of 
Joiin's  First  Epistles. 

By  Rev.  J.  F.  McLaren,  D.D. 
50  cents. 

The  Nation  and 
the  Sabbath. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  Jamieson,  D.D. 
60  cents. 

The  Making  of  a  Christian. 

By  Rev.  John  Maclean,  Ph.D. 
75  cents. 

The  Story  of  Laura  Secord 

and  Canadian  Reminlsctnces. 

By  Emma  A.  Currie. 
Clotb,  $1.50. 


^    The  Newest  Books,    t 
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S  WILLIAM  BRIGGS, 


Some  Mistakes  and  Perils 
of  Higlier  Criticism 

From  a  Preacher's  Standpoint. 

A  Lecture  given  by  Rev,  J.  B.  Saunders, 
M.D.,  D.D.,  of  London,  Ont. 

Paper  covers,  10  cents. 

Tlie  Heavenly  Inheritance. 

By  Daniel  Stewart.    With  introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Paper,  15  cents. 


Zorra  Boys  at 
Home  and  Abroad ; 

or,  How  to  Succeed. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  MacKay,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Cloth,  with  portraits,  $1.00. 

Messiah's  Second  Advent. 

A  Study  in  Eschatology.    By  Calvin 
Goodspeed,  LL.D. 

Net,  $1.00. 

An  Exposition  of 

Old  Testament  Sacrifices. 

By  Rev.  D.  McKenzie,  B.A. 
$1.25. 


Jt  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ^ 


29-33  Richmond 
St.  West... 


Toronto*  A 


n 


II  Readers... 


i 
<Jicta  Uictorlana*  i 


should  be  total  abstainers,  and 
all  total  abatainers  should  pat- 
ronize  ::::::::::: 


The  Temperance  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Company  J-  S- 

where  they  can  get  specially  low 
i-ates  for  without  profit  policies, 
or  separate  classification  for  poli- 
cies with  profits.  Total  abstainers 
should  hare  better  terms  than 
non-abstainers,  and  they  can  get 
them  by  patronizing  this  Com- 
pany. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Robs,  H.  Suthiikland, 

President.  Man.  Director. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 
GLOBE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 


SOME   OF  THE    PRIZE   WINNERS 
FOR   VACATION    OF  1900 

A.  C.  Smith,  Victoria,  averaged  over  $16.00 

per  day.    Won  the  Scholarship. 
Albert  Crux,  Victoria,  Tuition  Fees. 
Thomas  A.  Bagshaw,  Victoria,  High  Grade 

Bicycle. 
W.  H.  Dav,  University  College,  Gold  Watch. 
R.  E.  Gaby,         "  "        Gold  Watch. 

J,  P.  MacGregor,  University  College,  Tuition 

Fees. 
I.  W.  Lynn,  Trinity  Medical,  Gold  Watch. 
J.  B.  Paterson,  B.A.,  McMaster  University, 

Scholarship  (second  in  2  years). 
H.  D.  Moore,  McMaster  University,  TjTJe- 

writer. 

We  engage  suitable  students  on  straight 

guaranteed  salary  for  vacation. 
Personal  interview  necessary. 

A.  C.  PRATT, 

304  Temple  Building 

TcLtPMONE    8669 


MASON  m  RISCH  PIANOS  | 

—  i 

i 


\XlXJ^T^%\^Xi!Q[^    to       T*0  ^n  intending  Piano  purchaser,  the  most  satisfactory 
_^  ^  1       testimony  is  that  of  another  educated  customer  who 

Hn^^^Y^  itOTT^TSl'iS  ^^^  purchased  and  used  a  certain  piano  for  some  years. 
Those  interested  in  education  may  justly  be  presumed  to 
be  possessed  of  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  ordinary  degree  of  culture.  We  therefore 
take  pride  in  mentioning  a  few  of  the  many  prominent  educationists  who  have  purchased 
Mason  &  Risch  Pianos  : 


President  Louoon,  University  of  Toronto. 
Rev.  E.  W.  E.  Body,  Late  Provost  Trinity  Uni- 
versity. 
Rkv.  Dr.  Burwash,  Chancellor  Victoria  College. 
Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Toronto  University. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Vander  Smissev,  Toronto  Univer- 
sity. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Austin,  Late  Principal  Aim.-*  Ladies' 

College,  St.  Thomas. 
Rev.  Dr.  Borden,  Principal  Mount  Allison  Ladies' 

College,  Sackville,  N.B. 


Rkv  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  Principal  Trinity  College, 
Port  Hope. 

Prof.  Waddell,  Royal  Military  College,  Kings- 
ton. 

Prof.  X.  L.  Langford,  Victcri.a  College,  Toronto. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Milner,  Toronto  University. 

L.    E.   Emp.ree,    Esq.,   Principal    Parkdale  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto. 

H.  B.  Spottox,  Esq.,  Principal  Harbord  St.  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto, 
.^nd  many  others  equally  well  known. 


send  for  catalogue 


THE  MASON  &  RISCH  PIANO  CO.,  LIMITED 
32  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO. 


